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A DAISY OR TWO. 





BY £. NESBIT, 





l hear sweet music, rich cowns I wear, 
1 jive in splendor and state; 
But I'd give it all to be young once more, 
And steal through the old low-lintelled door, 
To watch at the orchard gate. 


There are flowers by thousands these ball-roomas bear, 
Fair blossoms, woudrous and new; 

But all the flowers thata bhot-house grows 

1 would give for the scent of a certain rose 
That a cottage garden grew! 


Ob, dlawonds that spartie on bosom and blair, 
Oh, rubies that glimmer and glow— 

lam tired of my bargain aud tired of you! 

I would give you all for a daisy or two 
From a little grave | know, 


a Slandered Memory 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





“THE BAILIFF'S 


DAUGHTER,” “IN SEAROH OF 
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CHAPTER VIL 

HE impression on the mind of Cuthbert 

T Iredell that he had met the stranger 

before was only momentary, and the 
elder man recovered bis self-possession im- 
mediately, and was conversing aflably 
enough, though the expression of his tace 
belied hig manner, 

He bad doubtless been handsome in his 
youtb—in fact, bis military looking white 
moustache and closely cut white hair were 
prepossessing, and gave him an air of great 
distinction; but it was an ill-ten:pered 
tdce, to Cuthbert it seemed worse—a treach- 
erous face, 

The unpleasant feeling that it was tamil- 
jar to him would not be subdued; even the 
voice did not seem to him quite a strange 
voice, 

He answered politely the few general re- 
marks addressed to him, and then turned 
away, intent on finding Olive, with whom 
he had parted company at the last field. 

She was conversing eagerly with a hand- 
some young Squire, with that marvellous 
knack she possessed of seeming to give a 
man her full attention when really ber 
eyes and ears were intent upon some other 
object. 

That other object on this occasion was Sir 
Charies Mauleverer. 

Miss Phelps bad lingered, and he had 
gone back to fetch her, They were now 
riding slowly up the lane together, red coat 
and black habit now visible, now disap- 
pearing behind a clump of trees, 

There was no excuse for Outhbert to go 
up and break in upon a seeming!|y interest- 
ing conversation, so he eyed Miss Plerre- 
point from afar in discontented ailence. 

Just before were two gentlemen whore 
backs were towards him, and as he 
sat staring absently at the ears of Widfire, 
whose exuberant spirits bad been toned 
down by tbe hard run,he heard a fragment 
of thetr conversation. 

“Splendid rider, anyhow,’’ said one. 

‘(Never saw a better seat in my life,’ re- 
turned the other, ‘Give that man a good 
borse, and he’d lead any feild, 1 do be- 
lieve,”’ 

“Looke s gentleman, too, I can’t believe 
what you say, though. ‘Tisn’t such a very 
uncommon name,’’ 

Iredell smiled, wondering what nicely- 
seasoned piece of country gossip was tack 
ed on to the anonymous subject of their din- 
course, 

“Well, I never knew any one else of the 
lames, and 


the story is quit trae ’ was 


the Kar neeii 


lefta will which disinherited his son and 
gave the estate to his nephew. The will 
was discovered to be a forgery aud the 
work of the nephew himself. His wife 
taxed him witn it, and, when he found the 
game was up, he went out and destroyed 
himself, At the inquest they brought it in 
murder by some person or persons un- 
known—there was no mvtive for sulcide,as 
the widow suppressed the fact of her inter- 
view with him until afterwards. It made 
a great sensalion at the time, for lredell 
was a man deeply respected in his regi- 
ment.”’ 

“Tredell’’ The perspiration broke upon 
Cuthbert’s forehead as he listened. What— 
was the subject of this scandal? Was the 
forger and suicide of the story his father? 
Mercifal heavens, be was the son of a man 
who bad been publicly dlegraced, 

Oh, no; the thing was impossibie, The 
father whom be remembered, the tall, gen- 
tle, courteous man of his childish memory 
—bow could he associate the picture with 
anything like shame? 

Hie firet impulse was to ride forward and 
call upon the scandalmonger to make good 
his statement: but almost at the same mo- 
ment came an awful feeling of helpless- 
ness—the reflection that he knew nothing 
about his father, that he had been kept in 
systematic ignorance of how he lived and 
died. 

Bitteri. the listener bewalled the heed- 
less folly of the past few days. 

He might have found out everything,and 
be had not troubled to do so, 

Now bis own impotence almost madden- 
ed bim. 

It seemed to him as if the last few mo. 
ments had altered the current of bis whole 
life. 

The wide gray English winter !andscape, 
the group of gay faces, the merry social 
chatter,now seemed things in which he had 
no part. 

He was an outcast—tbe son of a disgraced 
man, 

Three hours ago he had thought be was 
tired of life, willing to resign ‘‘this pleas- 
ing anxioas’’ being without a regret; now 
he was desperate, 

That Wiidtire should break his neck for 
him seemed the mostsuitable way out of 
the difficalty. 

Ot what use was life to him—a \ife which 
had always, though he had not known it, 
been under a pan? 

After the first awful moment, it did not 
occur to him to doubt the truth of what he 
had overheard; joined to his mother’s 
strange silence and agitation, to the sediud- 
ed boyhood he had passed, it seemed to 
carry conviction with it. 

Just as he was writhing in the throes of 
his bitterness and mortification the hounds 
gave tongue, 

Then came the weicome ‘‘Halloo!’’ of the 
hunteman, the joud ‘Stole away!’’ which 
set every one in motion in « moment, 

Wildfire started forward and Iredel! reck- 
lessly gave him bis head, It was neck or 
nothing with bim now, Likea meteor he 
shot past rider after rider till the whole 
field labored behind him and he found it 
difficult to maintain his self-control He 
set bis teeth. 

This was what he liked—whatsuited him 
exactly at the moment, 

Presently be caught sight of a few of the 
hunters who, baving a better knowledge of 
the country than he,and marking Rey- 
nard’s course, had taken a short cut and 
were entering the field through a gate to 
his left. 

Foremost of these was Sir Charies Maul- 
everer, wbo reined in bis horse, forced into 


a reluctant admiration of Iredeli’s dar- 
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gone past Deadman’s Guily. ‘It’s a big 
leap, and Wildfire won't manage it. You 
can get across the hurdies lower down— 
bot don’t attempt that gally!” 

“Than kal’ exclaimed Iredell, a strange 
excitement at bis beart. 

On be went, unmindful of his course, un- 
mindful of anything but the speckled 
backscf the peck asthey ran along in a 
com pact mass before him, 

At last, mounting a high ridge, a long 
Jsgged cleft was visible far away beneath 
him, a dark wide rift bordered with tufts 
of grass and weeds, Deadmanu’s Gully, 
without a doubt! 

‘*Now for it!'’ he thought. 

tie was desperate, reckless—he must do 
something—leap the Deadman’s (ally or 
die. 

He headed Wildfire straight for it. Down 
the hill rushed Loree and rider like a 
whirlwind. 

Just as they reached the bottom,he heard 
a ory from bebind him—agirl’s volce—a 
voice which was bravely controlled, but fall 
of terror. 

“Turn your horse; if it leaps the gully, 
mine will follow it! I cannot stop him; I 
shall be killed.’’ 

Iredell heard the ory, and, turning bis 
head, saw that the girl bebind him had lost 
all control over the animal she rode, 

She was deathly pale, but self posnessed, 
her face set as she contemplated the ghastly 
fate before ber, 

Now Indeed he must be prompt, or two 
lives were as good as jost, and with a sud- 
den feeling of horror, be turned, his hold 
on the reins tightening as he glanced for- 
ward, 

But, alas! Wildfire was mad; he meant to 
leap the gully, and nothing would stop 
him! 

The ory had come toc late—they were on 
the brink of the chasm. 

Iredell! realized that to check the brute’s 
course now,to throw him back on his 
haunchesat the very point of leaping, would 
only mean death. 

‘Too late! I cannot turh him!’’ he tried 
to ory, but iu vain, 

Almos before he could even realize what 
had happened, he felt the horse prepare to 
take the ghastly leap, and then despair 
seized hiin and be shut his eyes, 

There was one agonizing beart beat, a mo- 
ment in which death seemed very near and 
the desire to live rushed in in bis breast. 

Then he felt again the thud of Wildfire’s 
hoofs on the turf—Deadman’s Gully was 
safely spanned, and the horse waa prepar- 
ing to dash forward onoe more, 

Collecting himself with a mighty effort— 
for his beart almost failed him and his 
head reeled—he reined in the horse with 
all bis strength—reined him in with impre. 
cations in a voice which seemed strangely 
unlike bis own. 

He turned (in an agony of expectation: 
justintime to sees pretty brown mare 
spring in theair, to see the horrible ex- 
pression of ghastly hopelessness on the 
giri’a face, to hear the One cry which broke 
from her lips as the borse jumped short, 
etruggied wildly a moment with its hoofs 
on the brink, and then vanished with its 
rider from view. 

The next moment Oathbert wason the 
ground, 

His liinbe were shaking with remorseful 
horror guch a@ be had never known. 

He hesitated to look down the ghastly 
chasm, not knowing what horrible sight 
might meet his gaze. 

But the giance waa one of relief. 

The girl had fallen clear, aod was lying, 
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an inert mass, on a piece of turf half-way 

down the gully. 
Tbe poor mare, terribly matilated, had 
ed to the very bottom, and lay snorting 


and strugygiing agony 


Even that dreadfal moment the thougit 
crossed Outhbert’s mind — ‘lever girl! 
She must have freed tor toot from the atir- 
rup when she saw ber danger."’ 

It was an easy task to climb down to 
where she wan iying, to lift her up, to lay 
her down on her back, loosen ber habit at 
the throat, and remove her bat. 

There was a little water at the bo.tom of 
the hollow, and he had a brandy flask in 
his pocket. 

As soon as he atoertained that ber heart 
till beat, be appiied a handkerchief soaked 
in water to her forehead and moistened her 
lips with brandy. 

Was she seriously hurt? 

There were no signs of blood, but her 
terrible atiiluess freightened biim. 

It wasall hia own fault. 

He would insist on riding a horse he 
could not control. 

If thia poor girl's life had been wrecked 
by bim 

The thought was unbearabie. 

He dared not oarry her up the ravine-- 
he was afraid of some internal injary which 
might be aggravated by sueh rough treat- 
ment, 

Neither did he dare to leave her to call 
for help, for the horse was not doad, and he 
feared lest, in its frantic struggles, it might 
reach the place where she lay. 

He waited in a state of misery such as he 
had never experienced. 

Far away he could hear the shouts and 
barks of exultation whioh prociaimed that 
the hounds were killing the fox, and it 
seemed to him, even in the midat of bis re- 
moree, rather bard, having leaped that aw- 
ful chasm, that he was not in at the death, 
He had not even the consolation of holding 
@ pretty girl in bis arms, 

The head which lay helplessly back 
against his rough coat was nota pretty 
head at all. 

The girl had red bhair—not dark red—nhair 
that could not possibiy be mistaken for 
auburn. 

An artist might perhaps called it ruddy 
gold; but lredell hated red haired women, 

The face was smail and pale, the nose 
rather short and slightly frecked; the lips 
were almost blue and drawn with pain,the 
eyebrows thickly marked — very dark 
brown, but with a tinge of the objections. 
bie red about them; and the long eyelashes 
were of the same oolor, 

He started helplessly and ruefully at 
her. 

He was afraid she was dying, and, as a 
last despairing measure, poured some of the 
brandy between her parted lips, 

Alter another moment of keen suspense, 
he wae greatly relieved at her heaving 
a long drawn sigh. 

He raised ber head and applied cold 
water to ber brow, which seemed to bass 
the poor girl slightly; her face assumed a 
lees deathiike hue, and her rigid features 
relaxed. 

“I wonder who she ia?’’ he speculated. 
‘‘Married or not? Should say ‘Not.’ The 
sort of girl who wouldn't marry. I am aw- 
fully sorry for her, poor I!ttle thing! I am 
afraid \t’s broken er ribs, and only hope 
there’s no interval wischiefas well, [fon- 
ly some one would come, Suppose the 
poor culld recovers consciousness and dies 
with no one near but & complete stranger? 
I would give ten years of my life if only 
some one would cowe,”’ 

Even as the frantic wish crossed Lis mind 
mind the girl stirred in his aris, gave a 
a faint cry of pain, and then lay still, her 
ruddy gold hair streaming Over his arn 
and knee, her face white with the wierd 
pallor of death. 











CHAPTER VIII 
1» at the death! 
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repoint’s handsome face as she drew bridle 
at last inthe open, where poor Keynard 
had breathed his last. 

A brilliant emile beamed In ber eyes and 
curved her expressive lips as, grasping 
ber reins in ber left band, she rateed ber 
right to stady her coquettiieh hat and 
glanced at Sir Charles, who wasat ber el- 
bow, bis bold biue eyes fall of admiration. 

‘‘Jan’t it just splendid?” she cried mus!i- 
cally. 

Nir Charles gesed ardently at the grace- 
ful lithe igure so perfectly poised in the 
saddle. 

He was dangerously in love with Olive, 
hovering on the very brink of a passion 
which he had oonsidered himeel! proof 
against. 

He did not mean to marry ber; he meant 
to marry some nobly-born girl with a 
poltion in soclety—a woman with a char- 
acter unlike Miss Pierrepoint’s in many 
reepecta. 

He would marry no daring flirt, no in- 
trepid follower of the hounds, no woman 
who disregarded les convenanees, Hoe was 
determined thatthe future lady of Maul- 
everer should be the very ideal of pru- 
priety,a girl who knew how to support her 
own dignity, yet gentie and yieiding; who 
was merry at times, but never boisterous; 
who could entertain her husband’s guesta, 
yet love her own fireside and nursery. 

He had even given a name to bis ideal;he 
had called ber Janet Phelps, 

Bat alnce the appearance of Miss Pierre. 
point the pleasing image had faded and 
grown to be stale and wearisome, 

The idea of committing himaeif by a def- 
inite proposal to Miss Phelps was every day 
growing more distasteful, and every day 
the siren voloe was bewitching bim, draw- 
ing him nearer and nearer, 

His eyes lingered long upon her as she 
smiled at bim. 

‘*]e there anything like the exhilaration 
of a good run?" she cried. 

“Nothing, to Judge by your face,’’ he an- 
swered, hardly knowing what he said, as 
his eyes met bers. 

“] have enjoyed it so,’’ she cried bright- 
ly; ‘‘and I am proud of having lasted out 
and—— Why, where is Mr, Iredell?”’— 
looking around in sudden surprise and 
s01@ alarin, 

“He is here somewhere,’’ said Maulever- 
ereourly. ‘'l passed him a little way back 
looking as if he was riding to win.”’ 

“And on that brate! Where is he? | 
don’t see him,” she exclaimed nervousiy, 
“Ie that be with his back to us? No, that’s 
young Raikes, Mr, Iredell is not here Sir 
Charies.”’ 

‘| am not Mr.lredell’s keeper, 1 could 
not insist on his being forthooming, I as- 
sure you,”’ 

“He must be all right,” she said, as if to 
reassure herself, turning in her saddie and 
anxiously scanning the jandscape. ‘Such 
a plucky rider, 1 am sure he must be all 
right. But why did you let him ride that 
beast?’’ 

“It was his own doing. I was in no hur- 
ry to implore him to acoept my best mount. 
If he bas lamed Wildfire Il can tell yuu I 
shall be anything but delighted.’’ 

“Lamed him —a fine horseman like 
that!’ she laughed contemptuously; but 
the words died away on her lips, for just 
then there was asiight commotion among 
the huntemen,the sound of galloping hoofs 
was heard, and Wildfire dashed into the 
amazed circleé,eound in wind and limb, bat 
without rider, 

Olive uttered a faint ory, and Sir Charlies 
turned upon her a look of mingled tri- 
uimpb and repentance, 

It had happened as he had predicted— 
the horse had proved too much for Iredell; 
but of course he did not exactly wish his 
rival’s death, and felt uneasy at the idea of 
serious mnischiet. 

‘Lay bold of that brute, can’t you?’’ he 
cried to one of his grooms; and, as soon as 
he saw that the horse was secure, he turn- 
ed to Miss Pierrepoint and said simply, 
“IT will ride back and look for him,” 

‘*] shall come with you,” she said tram- 
bling. “i must know the worst, Ohb,what 
sball I say to bis mother? He is al! that 
abe haa.’’ 

The Baronet did not oppose her, but 
called to ono or two of his men to follow 
him, 

Every one’s attention had been aroused 
by the sudden arrival of the rideriess 
horse and excited comments were exchang- 
ed, 

“That tall dark young man that led the 
fisid right up to the chalk-pite?’”’ cried Mra, 
Phelps. “Why, when last { saw him, he 
was riding with Mr. Cumnor'’s daughter! 
W here is Mias Cumnor?”’ 

‘She ie not here, mamma,’’ said Janet. 
‘She fell behind a good way back: but |! 
think ehe & right Soe was with the 
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Prescotts and the Leweses.” 

“My daughter? Isshe behind, do you 
say?” asked the oid man with the hand- 
some unpleasant face who had sccosted 
Cuthbert. “I'll ride beck with you if 
you're going that way. She's « plucky 
iittle girl; batsheand her borse did no 
seem on very good terms to-day. No of- 
fence to your mount, Pneips!’’ 

Acsordingly be turned bis horse and 
rode beside Mias Pierrepoint and the Bar- 
onet, much to the annoyance of Sir Cnarles 
to whdm he was a complete stranger, bav- 
ing; in fact, merely come with his daugh- 
ter from a remote country to spend a few 
days with the Poelps family and get a little 
huntiog. 

“Which way bad we better go?” What 
ean he have done?’’ asked Olive despair- 
ingly. 

“| know what he has done, /eaped Dead- 
man’s Gully,’’ answered the Baronet, in a 
whirper. 

‘ir Charles!"’ she gasped, in a tone of 
terror, 

“But, if he did, bow in the world did he 
avoid liaming Wildfire?’’ queried Sir 
Chariea “Anybow, we will ride straight 
for the gully. We shall soon see,” 

It seemed to Cuthbert as if years had 
elapsed when at last be beard the approach- 
ing horses and, glancing up, saw the hoer- 
rified faces of the M, F, H,, Olive, and the 
stranger gesing down upon him. 

‘For pity’s sake get » hurdle,’ he said, 
‘and come here directly! I’m afraid it’s 
all over with the young lady, though.”’ 

“All over with ber, sir? It can’t be! | 
tell you it can’t be! I’m her father!’’ cried 
the stranger, ina tone of keen anguish, 
‘(Make way there! How did it happen? 
Nhe would never have attempted a leap 
like that! My darling, my child! Great 
heavens ene can’t be past help! A _ five- 
pound note to the man that brings a doc. 
tor the quickest,and another for a hurdle!’ 

By thistime he had sprung from his 
horse and make his way in frantic haste 
to where liedel! crouched with his help- 
lews burden, 

“How did it happen? Were you here, 
air? Did you see ber fall?’’ 

4 did,’’ replied Iredell simply. “She 
had the presence of mind to take her foot 
out of the stirrup, and eo fell clear of her 
horas, I have done what I could for her.’”’ 

He laid the motionless giri down upon 
the brown and weather-beaten grass, and 
the frantic father tore open her habit, and 
held first his hand, then his ear to her 
heart. 

“She is not dead!"’ he cried at last, rais- 
ing hia livid face. ‘‘There isa pulsation— 
faint, but still a pulsation. Oh, for mercy 
sake, where is the nearest house? Have 
they gotaburdie? She must be moved 
out of the cold; she must be attended to at 
ence!”’ 

Iwoof the buntsmen had now come 
up. 

They had torn down a hurdle and laid 
some coats upon it, and Iredell and Mr, 
Cumnor raised the inanimate gir! and laid 
her upon the roughly-improvised oouch, 

“The nearest bouke ts Orick’s farm, air, 
not five minutes away across the field yon- 
der,’’ sald one the men. 

*Leed on then!” urged tne old wan, as 
he followed the little procession. 

“You will excuse me,’’ said Sir Charles 
to Olive; “Il must ride on, catch up Mrs, 
Pnheips, and take her to Crick’s farm. I 
have sent a man On a fast horse for Jefter- 
son; he will be here in twenty minutes,’’ 
He turned asif to go, but lingered a mo- 
ment, and, curiosity getting the better of 
him, asked abruptly, ‘How did it bappen, 
Mr. Iredeli?”’ 

Cuthbert, who was standing with folded 
arins, as if in a reverie, scarted, 

“Sir Charles, 1—I beg your pardon. By 
Jove, where is Wildfire? I forgot all about 
him.” 

“Wildfire is eafe enough. He determin- 
ed to be in at the death, and so he was, Did 
he leap the gully?’’ 

‘‘Magnificently; but that pour girl was 
just behind me. She could not hold in her 
horee, and it followed mine. Of course the 
result was a cropper. I wae obliged to 
stay and look after ber; { forgot ali about 
Wildfire?”’ 

“Mo wonder!” said Charles, with reluo- 
tant admiration. ‘‘Well, I must be off! 
How will you get home? You had better 
take one of the huntemen’s horses,” 

“Thanks; you are very good! I think I 
will.” 

Mauleverer rode off, leaving Cuthbert 
standing as if in anxious thought. A light 
wuch on the shoulder mode him look up. 
lt was that of Miss Pierrepoint’s riding 
whip, and she was looking at him very 


earnestly. 
“Mr, lredeil,”’ she said, “do let me tell 
how thankful 1 am that you are eafe! You 
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gave me a terribietright, though.” 

“A fright?” 

“Yes, indeed; when Wildfire dashed 
in amongst us all without bis rider, I was 
in agony, wondering how I should break it 
to your mother.” 

“To my mother?’’ be echoed, as if be did 
not understand her. 

“Yes, Bat of course I might have known 
you would be safe!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That pin!’ sne replied, laughing. “Have 
you forgotten it? O° course it brought you 
luck! That alone saved you from being 
deposited atthe bottom of the gully like 
that poor girl. I shall always believe in 
lucky pins benoefortn.”’ 

Cuthbert felt dazed as he turned away to 
his horse, 

He who had longed for death, he who 
was almost guilty of attempting to destroy 
bis own life, he was alive and sound, while 
that poor little girl, for whom life was 
probably nothing but sunshine, was lying 
either dying or fatally injured,strack down 
by no fault of her own, 

Such was his bitter reflection as he ab- 
sently altered the buckle of his stirrups 
before mounting. 

Suddenly Squire Phelps galloped up to 
him and drew bridle at his side, 

“{ wish to thank you—a— May I 
know whom I have the pleasure of addreas- 
ing?’’ 

lredell’s face flushed, and he fixed his 
eyes obstinately upon the refractory buckle 
as he answered— 

‘My name is Walrond.” 

“A thoasand thanks, Mr. Walrond—or 
Captian Walrond?”’ 

“] am notin the army.’’ 

“Ab, exactly—no! Bat I wisbed most 
particular to thank you, Mr, Walrond, for 
your kindness and the help you rendered 
to my young guest Miss Oumnor,”’ 

‘‘Miss—what do you say her name is?’ 
asked Iredell quickly, 

‘Miss Cumnor, The Cuimnors of Varo!- 
side— you have heard of them perhps— 
you know them?”’ 

Tue sardonic curve of Iredell’s lips was 
invisible under his moustache as he re- 
plied— 

‘*No, 1 do not Know them.” 

“Old friends of mine,’’ said the Squire 
pleasantly; ‘but we have not met for years 
—they live in sccha distant part of the 
country, Mr, Cumnor particularly wished 
to know the name of the gentieman to 
whom he was so indebted.’’ 

“Mr, Cumnor is indebted to me for noth- 
ing.” 

‘You are modest, Mr. Walrond; but 
what will not lesson my friend’s sense of 
obligation to you. He asked me to give 
you bis card, to convey to you his fervent 
thanks, and to beg the favor of your name 
and address,’’ 

Cuthbert took his card mechanically be- 
tween his fingers, 

‘My name! have given you,’’ he said 
quietly. “As to my address, I am a roll- 
ing stone at present, and intend remaining 
only a short time inthis neighborhood; | 
have therefore no address that I can give 
Mr.—— your friend. But I repeat that he 
js under no obligation to me, Had I not 
been foolhardy enough to attempt that 
leap, bis daughter would be safe now. Her 
horse followed mine, I wish for nothanks 
where I feel that I deserve none,” So say. 
ing, he vaulted into the saddle and raised 
his bat to Mr, Phelps. ‘Good day to you,’’ 
hé added, and turned away, 

“A conceited fellow who wants to play 
the mysterious stranger!’’ muttered the 
Squire, “If I were in Cumnor’s place, 
I'd think no more of him, I wonder if he 
has heard what a pot of money little Ivy is 
worth?”’ 

Olive looked searchingly into Iredell’s 
dark and moody face as rode up to where 
she waited. 

“Why did you give Squire Phelps your 
Colonial name?” she asked, 

“I did not wish bimto know my other 
name,” 

“It was rather imprudent—you place me 
and your other friends in an awkward po- 
sition by assuming an alias,” 

“I am very sorry, Mise Pierrepoint—I 
had a reason for what I did. J am afraid 
you must think me a miannerless back- 
woodsman.”’ 

“No, indeed. I only think you are a 
very mysterious person, and, for that reas- 
on, interesting.’’ 

‘‘Interesting!’’ he repeated with a bitter 
laugh. “Most women in your position 
would think a penniless good-for-nothing 
ratber interested than interesting.’ 

‘How dare you gay such a thing to me?” 
she exclaimed, 


‘*You are over-wrought, and no wonder, 
| One does not go lightly through such 
scenes as we have witnessed to-day Y 





mnst talk no more, but ride home quickly, 
Mrs, Iredel! isa born nurse, and will soon 
churm away that terrible headache which I 
know youare suffering from.” 

“How can you know it?”’ he asked, smil- 
ing. 

“{amaeawoman; Ican see it. I shall 
not say another word to you till we are at 
home,” 

Miss Pierrepoint kept her word; she 
uttered no further remark on the home- 
ward ride, 

in complete silence he rode by her side, 
a preition whicb balfa dozen men in the 
bunting-field that day would bave given 
almost anything to occupy. 

A man who made no effort to be agree- 
able was such a novelty to Olive that she 
thoroughly enjoyed the situation and 
could think of nothing but Cuthbert Ire- 
dell. 

As for him, be sprang from his borse at 
the Nannery door with the air of a man 
who bas a definite point in view. 

He lifted Olive from her saddle almost 
unconsciously, flung down cap and whip 
in the ball, and ascended the stairs to his 
mother’s morning room. 

Mrs. Iredell was seated in s great arm 
chair bofore 9 clear and glowing fire, Her 
little dog lay on the rug; the tea tray was 
at ber elbow; her novel was resting on her 
knees among the folds of her soft thick 
gown. Her rest was suddenly disturbed 
by the abrupt entrance of her son. 

“Cuthbert,” she cried drowsily, ‘‘dear 
boy, bave you come back? Cuthbert,” 
more sharply, ‘‘what are you doing?” 

He had locked the door behind him with 
a sbarp click, . 

Now he advanced towards the cirole of 
subdued light by the hearth and pu.led the 
ross colored shade of the lamp, which shed 
a more vivid lustre than Mrs, Iredell 
cared for over the surrounding objects in 
the room, 

Then he turned to hia mother, his face 
ashy pale and expressing keen emotion, a 
face which made ber heart beat fastand her 
breath come quickly. 

He stood before her, toweNog over her, 
impressing her with a sense of her impo- 
tence, 

‘Mother’ he said firmly,“I desire you to 
give me, bere and now,afuall account of 
my father aud the circumstances of bis life 
and deathb.’’ 





OHAPTER IX. 


UTHBERT, what do you mean? You 
( frighten me!” gasped Mrs, Iredell, put- 

ting up both ber hands as if to shut 
out the sight of his angry face. 

‘‘] am sorry, I don’t wish to trighten 
you; I wish only to learn the truth, I’ve 
been scared today mother,’’? he pushed 
the damp hair from bis forehead with his 
hot hand, “scared as I never was scared — 
out Weat in all my daysof privation and 
adventure, and by what, think you? Juat 
by a breath of poisonous rumo's—a rumor 
which I was powerless to contradict be- 
cause of my total ignorance on the point 
where I should be best informed—a rumor 
about my—father!’’ 

OCnthbert’s motber glanced up at him 
piteously,then hid her pale face in ber 
hands and remained silent. 

‘*Have you too heard these slanderous re- 
porte?’ be asked, in a tone that almost ter- 
rified his mother. ‘'Did they dare circu- 
late such reports at the time of—his death? 
Answer me!’’ 

“Yes, Bertie,’ she arswered softly, using 
the pet name of bis childhood for the first 
time for many years. ‘It was not county 
talk only then; all England was ringing 
with it.’’ 

“All England ringing with my father’s 
shamé, and be no longer alive to defend his 
honor, and his only son a feeble infant, un- 
able to strike one blow on his bebalf. Oh, 
mother, why did you bring me up In igno- 
rance of ail this—why did you tell me so 
many !ies about my father?’’ 

“For the best—I did it for the best! Your 
uncle, my brother, was alive then, and he 
advised metodoso, He said, if you grew 
up, knowing yourseif to be the son of a man 
disgraced ——’”’ 

“Disgraced? Slandered you mean!’’ he 
cried; and the worde sounded like acry for 
mercy, 

His mother made no answer, and, in the 
dead silence which fell between them, the 
busy ticking of the little carriage clocks 
was distinctly audible. 

Presently Iredell! stirred a little,and care- 
fully altered the position of a china shep- 
herd esas on the mantel piece. 

“Do you mean to say,’’ he asked in s 
strained, harsh voice, “that you believe 
these spiteful reports are true?’’ 

She hesitated before she answered 


TY 


there is no room for doubt, Bertie 
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was found to betrue, Yaur father was—a 


forger!” 

“My father—a forger!” he echoed, ‘'l do 
not believe itt” 

She raised her face and looked up at 
bim. 


«You do not know what you are talking 
about,” she said. “Do you think there 
wes room for doubt? Do you think I 
would have lived all these yoars under a 
pan on the strength of a mere supposi. 
tion?” 

“[] do not know, That is what I have 
heard until I am tired of it,” he cried. ‘I 
will know it! Mother, begin at the very 
beginning and tell me everything.” 

“y will, I will, my dariing boy! I know 
] should have done it before, Bat, oh, it 
ia bard tospeak of it! You must think 
what a bumiliation it is for me!’ 

Hesank impatiently into a chair and 
leaned bie head upon hie band, 

“Go on,’’ he said,*beging at the very be- 
ginuing. Tell me how and where you met 
uy fawwer, 1 was always told tbat he was 
a clergyman and died of consumption,”’ 

‘He was a Colonel in the army,’’ she be- 
gan, with a long sigh, “and I met him at 
Brigbton.’’ 

“How did the meeting come about? What 
was my father like?”’ 

“My brother James and I were orphans 
and very poor, I was placed at a school in 
Brighton, where I bad lessonsin French, 
and so on, free of charge, on condition of 
my teaching the younger children to read 
and write. James had no home of bis own 
he was living in rooms in London, and he 
could nut have me home for the holidays, 
1 spent the summer vacation alone at 
school in company with adaaf ola German 
mistress and (wo servants, 

“] was only sixteen and very miserable, 
I used to hire a novel from a neighboring 
bookseller for twopence, and take tt out on 
w tne bench to read. One day! was very 
happy indeed and the the happiness of the 
heroine in wy novel had filled me with 
the passionate lunging for love and a hap- 
py bome, IJ flung away the book and sop- 
bed and cried, viding my face in my hands, 
Presently I glanced up and sawa gentle- 
man standing near me, looking down at 
ine very kindly, 

“He was—ob, 80 like you, Outhbert—so 
very lize you! Heasked me whyI was 
so unbeppy, and sitting down beside me, 
proceeded to comfort me. I told him all 
my misery, and how lonely I was, and 
how wy brother was not able to have me 
with him. He listened gravely and kind- 
ly. He did not seem to me very young, he 
was more than twice my age, so I spoke to 
bim freely, and was very confiding indeed, 
He said he was staying in Brighton, and 
should like to try to give me a little pleas- 
ure; but be would not do so without firat 
asking wy brother’s consent, as we must 
have no secrets from him. Soc he asked 
for Jem’s address,and wrote it in his pock- 
et-book, and escorted me home to the gate 
of the achool, where he left me with a grave 
bow. 

“Tbe next day was wet, and I did not go 
out; but jast before luncheon there came a 
basket of grapes anda bunch of roses for 
mé, and a little volume of Tennyson's poe- 
try, with my name written on the fiy-leaf, 
‘Grace Lynn.’ The next morning came a 
letter from Jem, saying that Ovionel Ire- 
dei! had written a letter to him stating that 
he bad slightly known our father, the 
Heverend James Lynn, and would like 
permission tutake me out and be kind 
to me, which permission Jem was not siow 
to grant. 

The world seemed sucha different one 
alter that! I woke up the next morning 
in great glee, I remembe;: it now, the per- 
fect delight of that awakening, looking for- 
ward toa day of unknown pleasures, At 
about noon Colonel! Iredell called and 
said he would take me to luncheon with 
his friends at whose house be was stsying 
—General and Lady Ann Verey. Theonly 
thing which marred my pleasare was the 
consciousnees of my shabby clothes, I 
remember gazing ruefully at my clean 
White cotton dress and at the straw hat 
which the gun had treated #0 badly. 

“Bat my new triend did not seem to no« 
tice my short comings at all; be looked at 
meéasifmy appearance pleased him, aad 
a8 we walked along he taiked to me and 
asked me if 1 bad read the Jittle volume of 
Tennyson. The Vereys were very kind to 
mé, and I remember vividly my delight at 
thesight of their luxarious rooms and 
sumptuous luncheon. That afternoon I 
Unintentionaliy overheard a conversatioa 
about myself, There was a large dark 
double drawing room at the Vereys, and 


when it was time for me to go, I went into 
the farther room to puton my hat, which | 
bad leftthere, Colone! Iredell tnought 

Hac gone out of the room, aud he said to 








Lady Ann. 

“*Well, what do you think of her? Did 
I exaggerate?’ ‘She is positively charm. 
ing,’ was the warm reply; ‘but take care, 
Colonel, that you don’t fall in love with 
your beautiful little protege!’ ‘I am more 
thea baif inclined,’ said the Colouel ‘to 
think I have done so already.’ 

“At that point! made a rustling noise 
and dropped my umbrella upon tbe 
ground to make them aware of my prer- 
enes, Mx weeks after that we were ma'- 
ried,” 

Mra. Iredell paused, and Cuthbert laugh- 
ed sstirically, 

“All that you have told me chimes in 
well with the idea of forgery!’ he said, 
“Why,the man was the very soul of honor! 
I wonder how many men would have aci- 
6d vo in bis place! And you—you loved 
him, I suppose?’’ 

Yeas, I loved bim—but not as he loved 
me, There was so great a difference in 
our eges, Cuthbert. 1 did not really care 
for Tennyson, though I said I did to piease 
him. He thought he could form my mind; 
IthoughtI had been married to allow of 
my doing as I pleased—and what I pleased 
at that stage of my existence was to amuse 
myself, He was very happy all the honey- 
moon,I am sure. 1 was a little afraid of 
him, and very docile and obedient, We 
went to Paris, and he there introduced me 
to a number of his friends—among others, 
Gervase Oumnor, He was very bandsome 
—in my life I never saw any one #o fasci- 
nating. I could not heip liking to talk to 
him, and I soon saw that, though be and 
my husband evidently disiiked each other 
for some reason, and he admired me great- 
ly.”” 

As Mrs. Iredell plaintively gave utter. 
ance to this sentiment, her son bit bis lips 
with rage, his fingers clenching the piece 
of cardboard he still held with its neatly- 
engraved characters—"‘Mr, Gervase Oum- 
nor, Oarolside, Lavemead, Devon — Hel- 
gravia Olab,” 

“Did you speak, Cuthbert?’’ 

“No, mother—go on.”’ 

“As I was saying,’ continued Mra, Ire- 
dell, ‘‘we had a very pleasant honeymoon, 
When we had been abroad three months, 
we came home to Carolside for Curistmas, 
Now, Outhbert,[ do not wish to blame your 
father in any way, but I do approve of cone 
fidence between husband and wife. My 
husband, I suppose, thought me a baby, 
and he never told me tLings which I cer- 
tainly ought to have known. He should 
not have left it to Gervase Cumnor to tell 
me that Cuthbert was not really the heir of 
Oarolside, but that it was leftto bim only 
by the eccentricity of old Mr. Cumnor’s 
will.” 

‘My father never told you that?”’ 

“No,” 

“And you heard it from this—from Cum- 
nor?” 

‘*Yeos,”’ 

“Was it trae?” 

“Of course it was true!’’ 

“Did my father admit that it was?’”’ 

“Oa, yea!” 

“Goon! How did Oumnor go to Carol- 
side?” 

‘*Dear ine,that was a long time after, We 
had on soch a gay winter at Carolside that 
first Christmas, We had so many invita- 
tions, and I had such beantifual gowns, and 
I grew taller, and every one paid me com. 
pliments! Had I[ been single then instead 
of married, 1 might bave had almost aay 
one,” observed Mrs. Iredell very medita- 
tively. 

Cuthbert gazed at her in wonder, 
was bis motber. 

**] am sure it did the Colonel good, she 
resumed; ‘it stirred him up so! I would not 
allow him to mope over tbe fire as ne used 
to want to do—Darby and Joan—just I and 
be! I kept Carolside full of visitors,and he 
used to be so proud of me at the head of 
my own table! And after Kaster we gave 
@ grand ball, and be and J had our first tiff 
because he forbade me to dancé,and locked 
bim out of my room and was very cross, 
and at last he begged my pardon—we were 
bappy sgain. It was very horrid though, 
having to stay down at Carolside all the 
autumn; but 1 was obliged to do #o,for you 
were born in August,and I was very ili in 
deed, The doctor said I bad over exerted 
myself; but 1 know it was all those autumn 
chillsea—it was such a damp house! | was 
not fit to be moved till the end of October, 
and then your Jather toox me tothe Riviera 
for the winter. He was very good tu me; 
and, ob, how proud he wasof you! Whata 
grand christening there was! And General 
Verey and Sir Hugh Walrond were your 


This 


sponsors, and altogether such a fuse was! 
' 
made with you! I would bave you called 
after your father, and it pleased u ver 
wuch; but, if ‘Cuthbert’ had t een a 


pretty name, 4 spouia t bave wae 
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Well, time went one, and I had « season in 
London, and went out a great deal and en- 
joyed myself; and at last, when you were 
nearly four years old, Gervase Camopor, 
who had been in Ameriea, came back, and 
your father asked bim to come down to 
Carolside in the autumn for the sbooting. 
I was very pleased, for he was bandsomer 
than ever, and he was my slave—always at 
my side, Your father did not wish to aek 
him, but he told me it was his duty; so he 
came that actumn, and I remember when 
he arrived,Cuthbert he was out with you on 
your pony—hbe was teaching you to ride— 
and Gervase and I stood on the large, stone 
steps and watched you come up the drive 
log ether,” 

“As Mra, Iredell spoke, it seemed to her 
son as if the mists of years rolled away for 
a moment,and be saw far back into the days 
of bis childhood, 

He sawa black pony with a little boy 
seated upon it, a child whose dark ouris 
fell about his neck In picturesque profu- 
sion, 

By the pony’s side ran a tall man, still 
young, his dark eyes flushed, his lips smil- 
ing under his sombre moustache, bis arms 
“laced protecting round the slim form of 
the boy as the pony trotted briskly towards 
a large gray house, 

Oa the steps of the house he saw the 
slight figure of a beautiful young girl in a 
crimson dress, and at ber side was a wan— 
a strange Man—who never moved or smil- 
ed wieo father lifted bis little son from the 
pony and held bim out in greeting; and at 
the sight of the hundsome cruel face an in- 
tuitive feeling of repugnanoe came over the 
child, 

He laid bis face against his father’s 
breast and burst into tears, 

So vividly did that scene come before 
Outhbert’s mind that he started. He could 
remember nothing before, nothing alter; 
only that scene remained as if photographb- 
ed upon his memory; and he kuew why it 
was that the face of Gervase Cumnor seem- 
ed familiar to him when he saw it that 
morning in the hunting field, 

(TO BE OONTINUBD. ) 
CS 

THUMB AUTOGBAPHS, — Two men of 
science in two different countries— Mr, 
Franois Galton in Kngland and M, Bertil. 
lon in France—have lately recommeuded 
a means of identification which policemen 
and detectives, with all their ingenuity, 
seen never to have employed, 

These gentiemen have observed that the 
human thump, dipped In ink, in blood, in 
biack-lead, orin any other loose adhering 
substance, and pressed upon a sheet of pa- 
per, leaves a mark which is perfectly obar- 
acteristic of the individual. Mr, Gaiton has 
remarked that no two persons’ thumbs 
make the same mark; the lines and depres- 
sions in the skin, which make a series of 
wave lines when pressed upon paper, are 
never the same in two different individ. 
uals, 

it is urged that this fact would ba of very 
great value in the sdministration of justice, 
because a criminal’stbumb mark would be 
a sure means of identifying him, no matter 
what disguise he might assume, 

If abusiness man wishes to make use of 
a signature which it is quite impossible to 
forge or counterfeit, he bas only to dip his 
thumb ino the ink bottle and make a mark 
with it in connection with bia written 
name, 

No other thumb will make thé same 
mark and it would be practically im possi- 
bie for any cne to imitate th's new kind of 
‘“mutograph’’ with a pen or other mechanio- 
al means, The experiment with the thumb 
mark may be made by any one who will 
take a knife blade, hold it over a lamp un- 
til itis black with smoke, aliow it to cool, 
apply the thumb to the biack surface, and 
tuen press upon a slightly sticky bit of pa- 
per, such as the back Of a postage stamp, 
Examined witu « magnifying glass, the 
differences in the thumb marks of different 
individuals come out very strongly, Ac 
cording Mr, Galton, thumbs run in family 
groups, dividing themselves, as it were, 
tuto seven or eight distinct types or grand 
divisions; but within these divisions the 
differences are so marked as to leave no 
chance for confusion. 











Tuw buman family living to day consists 
of about 1,450 000 000 individuals, In Asia, 
where man was first planted,there are now 
about 800 000 000 op an average 120 to the 
aqguare mie. In Europe there are 320 000- 





000, averaging 100 to tne square mile, In 
Atrica there are 210 000 000 In Americe, 
North and South, there are 111 000 000, re- 
atively thinly scatiered and recent, In the 
4\a is, larg® #00 @(naill pr Dbably iv. GOO 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
UMBRELLAS,—The Corean does not bave 
the troubie of carrying his umbrella in bis 
hand. [tialike en ordinary umbrella in 
general shape, only itis emalier and bas 


mo bandie, It is made of olled paper, and 
is worn on the head over the bat. 


Lisgeaety.—When making « progress of 
his kingdom, Louls X1V.was told at Rouen 
that one of the inhabitant, a man seventy 
years old, had never been within the 
bounds of the city. The man was oalled 
before the King, and, being poor,s pen- 
sion was given him on the following oon- 
dition—that he should forfeit the pension 
if ever he set foot out of the city. The man 
however, did not continue long at case, 
Love of liberty prevailed over habit; his 
confinement became insupportabie, and he 
lost his pension in six months, 


A@E OF TReEzs.—Itis by nO means ocer- 
tain that the rings of a tree, each of which 
is supposed to be one season’s outward 
imoreese, are a safe guide to its age; for it is 
found tbat not only the rings are thicker or 
thinner acoording tothe oharacter of the 
season during which they were formed, but 
also that during sudden spells of cold 
weather, or, at high altitudes, of frost, 
there may be stoppages of growth two or 
three time in a season, Insucha case the 
supposed year’s growth will be represent 
ed by weveral thin rings, some of which 
may have been formed in months instead 
of years, 

Ornow SUPERTSITIONS —There are few 
peopie who bave not heard of crows tnat 
‘tone is unlueky,two are iuck y; three inean 
health, four wealth, five sickness, six 
death.”” The unluckiness of one living 
crow is of ancient date, since the Greeks 
believed that if such a bird “apparitioned’”’ 
at a wedding breakfast there would be a 
divoroe, and to avert this all present roar- 
ed out, ‘Maiden scare away the crow!’’ 
But ofa far greater antiquity was the be- 
lief that if the one crow were dead the evil 
potent also perished; since it signified a 
very long life, acoording to what Hesiod 
tells us, as quoted by P.utarch—Oracies— 
that the crow lives nine times as loug asa 
man. i 


MumpioaL AID IN Kussta,—In rural dis- 
tricts in Russia, where the population is 
very scattered and townsare a long dis 
tance apart, it is impossible to obtain med- 
foal ald except on rare‘occasions and after 
along delay. Provision is however made 
for attendanoe io minor cases, and for what 
might be called first aid, in serious ones, 
by thedistribution of partially educated 
men, denominated feldsbers,or feldacheers 
in the vilisges, The feldsher acts under 
the orders of a doctor who has charge of 
the district, and in serious cases summons 
bis principal. The feidsher isa man who 
bas had some training, usually in a special 
training school, snd in military hospitain, 
asa kind of a hospital serjeant, 


SUPBRSTITIONS OF THE SPITEFUL, — 
In the middle ages walice and supersti- 
tion found expression in the formation of 
wax images of hated persons, into the bod. 
jes of which long pins were atuck. It was 
oonfidently believed that in that way dead- 
ly injury would be done to the person rep- 
resented. This belief and practice oontin- 
ued down to the seventeenth century. The 
superstition, indeed, stil! bolda its piace in 
the Highlands of Scotland, ‘‘where,” says 
a well informed writer, ‘‘within the last 
few years es clay model of an enemy was 
found in a stream, having been placed 
there in the belief that as the clay waasned 
away, #0 would the health of the hated one 
decline,” 


A Paintas'’s GraTiITUDgs.—Paul Vor- 
onese, ike many Other painters, was given 
to eccentric un00ds and odd habits, On one 
oocasion he accepted the bospitality of a 
family at their beautiful country vilia. He 
assumed great liberties during bia viait, 
claiming absolute possession of hia room 
not allowing even a servant © enter. He 
would not suffer the maid to make bis 
bed, and the sweepings of the room were 
leftevery morning outside of the front 
door for her to remove, He alipped away 
without bidding the fam!ly good bye, On 
entering the room, the servant found the 
sheets of the bed missing, and at once re- 
ported that the painter must have stolen 


them. Alter careful search, a roll was 
found in a corner, which proved to be a 
magnificent picture of Aiexander in the 
tentof Darius It was painted on the mins. 
ing sheets of the bed, anid the artiet had 
chosen this curious way of recom penaing 
bis bost for their hospitality 
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LOVE THE OREDITOR, 





eva. u.™ 
A woman worn, Io dull, dark raiment elad; 
Branding betore her, Love who claimed bis due, — 
He urgiog, she by bim bad been made gisd, 
he faltering, bis words were sadly trae. 
‘and yet, ab, Love,"' she stahed, ‘into thy hand 
Have I not cast the riches of my life: 
All hast thou claimed, —even the golden band 
Which hedged me in from the world’s shame end 
ouile; — 
Cloee Ube acoount, and let me ao my way.’' 
**Not yet suffice me,'’ Love'sanswer came, 
**Much stl! remains wherewith thy debt to pay, — 
The roses op thy cheeks bloom «(1i! the same: 
Mine are the teare which dail thy eyes soft bive, 
And mine the right to fade thy hair's bright bue."* 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY TUK AUT IOR OF 'PENKIVEL,'' “OLIVE 








vyaRoos,”’ ‘BY OBOOKED PATHS," 
‘SHEATHED IN YELVET,"’ 


aSTO., BTO., BTO, 





OHAPTER XXXIX --(ConTINUED. ) 
PPE train came up, and the station mas- 
| ter put her Into @ carriage and got ber 

a footwarmer. She had deemed it 
best to takea first-ciass ticket to avoid at- 
trecting the attention and remark which 


would have been caused by ber aking for - 


s third, and she drew back behind the car- 
teainsand out of sight until the train bad 
started, 

It was an express, and, feeling very 
weary, and in that state which the reaction 
from intense exciternent and emotion pro- 
duces, she gota porter to oal! a oab, and 
toidthe man t& drive to Mr, Petherick’s 
office. 

As the cab stopped she saw, to ber dis 
may that the office was cloned. 

She had nottaken the important question 
of time into her consideration, and abe sat 
and looked atthe drawn down blinds and 
closed door in a sort of a stupor. 

Bates she sat asking herself what she 
should do next, the door opened, and a 
clerk ome out, 

He wasan old man who had once or 
twice been down to the Court on business 
connected with the estate; and he came for- 
ward, bat in band, and with surprise 
stamped on his wrinkied face,as Norab 
called t him, 

“Mr. Petherick, my lady!” be said, “He 
is not in London!”’ 

Norab’s beart sank like lead, 

“Not in London!’’ she repeated, and ber 
voice trem bied. 

“No, my iady. He's gone to the Conti. 
nent. | think that he has goteome kind of 
a clue to the viecount’s—Il mean Lord Ar. 
rowdale’s whereabouts, and hae gone to try 
and follow itup. I’m very sorry,’’ he ad- 
ded, as be saw the dismay and disappoint. 
ment in the lovely face, ‘If there anything 
1 oan do, my lady?”’ 

Norah shook her bead. What could be 
do? What oould she do? 

“] don’t even know Mr, Petherick’s ad- 
dress,” he said after a pause, “or I'd tee- 
graph to bim if it's important business,”’ 

1 im, 1¢ ial’? said poor Norah, 

“If there is anything I can do——” 

But Norah shook her head as she tried to 
thank nim. 

“I—] must go to an hotel,” she said 
faintly. “Oan you tel! me—” 

“Your ladyship’s house in Park Lane,” 
ventured the old man, rather surprised, 

Norah’s face crimsoned, and then went 
pale, She was no longer “your ladyabip,”’ 
and she had no house in Park Lane or else- 
where. 

“{—] should prefer an hotel,” she fal- 
tered, 

“Yos, my lady, and a quiet one, There 
is one near here—it’s not very fashionable, 
but It is quieter and more suited for a laay 
alone. But perhaps your ladyship te meet- 
ing seomeone?”’ 

“No,” sald poor Norah, “I am quite 
alone.” 

“Then Godfrey’s mignt suit my lady; ft fs 
in Winchester street. I’litell the cabman, 
and 1’ll do myself the bonor of cailing to- 
morrow in case I should be of any service, 
liaay bearfrom Mr. Petherick to-night. 
Indeed,"’ he added, s# he saw the perplex. 
ity did not disappear from her ‘ace, ‘if 
your ladyship will not think me presuming 
I will acoompany you,” 

Norab accepted Lis offer gratefally, and 
he rode with her to the quiet street, and did 


not leave ber until he bad procured the 
best room and impressed upon the land- 
ady the importance of ber guest. Then 
with reiterated fers of his services, he 
went, and Norah was leftalone. They got 


ber some tea, and she went and sat beaide 





the window, and looked out with eyes that 
saw nothing. She was too tired to even 
think, and in a half conscious, mechanics! 
way she found herseif watching the pass- 
era by. 

Suddenly she saw a face atthe window 
of the house opposite that scemed to her 
vaguely familiar, and ina moment or two 
the recollection flashed upon ber—the face 
was that of John Wesley, the famone poet, 
tbe gentleman sbe had met at Lady Der- 
rington’s, Oyril's friend Jack. 

A thrill ran througb her, and she put 
her band to her eyes, for the sight of bim 
brought back with painfal suddenness the 
remembrance of Cyril himself. 

It was some momenis before she could 
look again, and when she did she found 
that Jack bad thrown up the window and 
was leaning out, a look of expectancy on 
his bandsome spiritual! face. As she looked 
she heard the sound of wheelaand holding 
the curtain she bent forward. A cab stop. 
ped at the door just beneath the open win- 
dow, and eomeone got out 

‘Halo?’ Sbe heard Jack’s deep musical 
voice, ‘Hallo, old man; hurry up!’’ 

A strange curiosity, something more and 
deeper than id'e interest, caused her heart 
to beat with eagerness, and it was with 
searcely a shock of surprise she heard 
Oyril’s voice—Oyril’s!—call back — 

“Hallo, Jack! Allright. How are you?” 

She rose—she scarcely knew what she 
was doing—breathing fast and painfully, 
and watching intently. Was he alone, or 

-or--but yes, of course, there would be 
another with bim—his wife, Becca! 

But the oab stood between ber and the 
door, and she could see neither Cyril nor 
anyone else, anda moment or two later 
the cab drove away, the door shat, but di- 
rectly afterward she saw the figure of Cyril 
enter the room, and heard the voice of the 
two men en they clasped hands. 

Faint and overwhelmed,sbe rank tremb- 
{tg Into the chair, and bid her face in her 
hands. 

Meanwhile Jack and Oyril were exchang- 
ing greetings, and the former was |l.oking 
at the latter earnestly, 

“You don't look quite tha thing yet,lad,’’ 
he said, “The picture finished,’’ 

Oyril shook his bead, 

“No,” be replied, with a laugh that had 
very little merriment in it, ‘‘and not likely 
te be; itis I who am ‘finished.’ All the 
pluck seems to have gone out of me. But 
by did you send for me, old man?” he 
broke off, 

“I’ve news for you,’’ 

Oyril started. 

“A bout—about her!’’ 

“Well, indirectly, Oyril. It is grave 
news, Your unciethe Earl of Arrowdale 
is dead.”” 

Oyrti started and looked down, 

I’m —I'm sorry!" he said. “Dead! And 
he looked well and strong enough there in 
Santleigh Woods to last for years. Dead! 
Beigho!"’ 

“The earl is dead: long live the earl,” 
maid Jack significantly. 

Oyril bit bis lip and sighed. 

“What is to be done?” he said. “I'd 
rather let the whole thing slide,” 

“That’s nonsense, my dear boy,’ said 
Jack quictly. ‘You sre the new earl, and 
must take up your coronet and mantie.’’ 

“And Norah?’ said Cyril, hesitating as 
he always did wien he spoke her name, 

Jack nodded, 

“The ear! has left her every penny,every 
stick he was able to leave,” he replied. 
“She wil be an immensely rich woman, 
and the new earl will be none of the rich- 
eet.’ 

“Thank Heaven!’ said Oyril. “I—I’m 
gied be has left me nothing but what he 
was compelled, Jack, May she be happy! 
Ab, how happy this would have made me 
it—if—esheand I——”’ He turned away and 
tried to whistle. ‘You haven’t beard any- 
thing of—of ber?”’ he asked. 

Jack paused a moment. 

“Well,” be said rejuctantly, ‘I may as 
woll tel! you. There was always a ramor 
that she meant marrying that Mr,Guildford 
Berton, but since the earl’s death the ru- 
iwmor has grown very distinct aud post- 
tive.”’ 

Oyril sighed. 

“God send her happiness!” he said be- 
neath his breath. ‘“But—butI think she is 
worthy a better man.” 

“Cyril Barne to wit,’’ 

“Yos,” said Oyril with manly modesty. 
“Yes, Jack, 1'd back myself to make her 
happier than that fellow could do. Some. 
how I doa’t believe in him; I don’t like 
bim,"’ 

“One seldom does like one’s rival,’’ said 
Jack cynically. “Bat the best thing you 
can do is to forget her. Meanwhile you had 





better present yourself before the family 
lawyer, Mr. Petherick—they have been ad 


vertising for you, my lord! By George, if 
i badn’t come home and seen the papers 
they might bave gone on bunting and ad. 
vertising till all was blue, I suppose you 
never looked at the English papers over 
there?”’ 

“No,"’ sald Cyril moodily; “I’d some- 
thing else to think of.’’ 

Jack Wesley laid « hand on the broad 
shoulder. 

‘s-Look here,Cyril,’’ he said, ‘face the ma- 
sic, man! You have got to play your part 
inthe world’s drama, and a pretty large 
part it is. No more artistic vagabondage, 
no more freiting after what is lost. For- 
get her, lai—forget.”’ 

Cyril touched bis hand gratefully, 

“You're all right, Jack,” hesaid, ‘You 
mean well, but as to forgetting her!” He 
laughed, ‘I tell you I see her all day 
long—By God!” he broke off with sudden 
vehemence, “1 see her now/”"’ and sudden- 
ly, white aod startled, he stared through 
the window across the street. 

“Whaton earth’s the matter?’ demand- 
ed Jack. “Is it a ghost, or bave you taken 
to drinking?” 

“Tt’s—it’s a ghost perbaps,”’ said Oyril 
brokenly, “but it’s Aers/ Why, there at 
that window opposite!’’ and he dragged 
Jack cautiously bebind the curtain, ‘‘Don’t 
let her see you man! Great Heaven and 
earth, what is she doing there! Norah at 
Godfrey's Hotel!” 

‘You must be the victim of Lallucina 
tion,’’ began Jack; then he exclaimed, “By 
George, you’re right; it te she!’ 

Cyril, pale and breathless, stared at him, 
and then eagerly returned to the window 
opposite. 

‘Jack, look; she’s—she’s in trouble!’’ he 
seid hoarsely. “See! She doesn’t think 
anyone can see her—and—and she’s crying, 
Grea: Heaven, what does it mean?” 

‘Can't say,’’ said Jack. “1 should go 
and asx her if 1 were you,”’ 

“By Heaven, 1 will!” exclaimed Oyril, 
swinging round upon him, ‘Yea, I will! 
No watter what has passed, no matter if 
she sends ine away; she’s in trouble, and 
{'v.-—-I've got to go to her, Where’s my 
bat?’ and in a stete of excitement he caught 
itup and ran down the atairs as if Gcd- 
frey’s Hotel waeon fire, and he was off to 
rescue Norah. 

Jack Wesley stood looking after him, 
then dropped into @ chair, and groping for 
his pipe, lit it and fell to smoking, waiting 
patiently, philosopher as he was, for the is- 
sué of events, 

Cyril wentacross the road and enocount- 
ered the hall porter, 

“I wish to see Lady Norah Arrowdale, 
please,’’ he said. 

There was something so masterful in the 
voice, #0 commanding in the stalwart, sold- 
lerly figure, that the porter, who was not 
used totuls kind of swell, and who was 
rather thrown off his balance by having a 
titled lady in the house, at once began 
walking upstairs and Cyril followed, 

Tbe man opened the door of the sitting- 
room, snd Norah dropped her hands sud- 
denly, but turned her face away to hide the 
tears and tear traces, so that Oyril had time 
to nearly reach her side before he spoke her 
names — 

‘“Norah!”’ 

She started and turned to him with some 
thing in ber face, in her lovely eyes, that 
made his heart leap. It said—sh! quite 
plainly—too distinctly to admit of his mis. 
taking—"I love you!” 

‘Norah!’ he breathed, and he held out 
nis arms with an inarticulate cry, 

She echoed it, rose, and leaned towards 
nim; then, as !f suddenly smitten by a 
deadly dart, she checked herself, and 
drawing herself to her full height sald ina 
voice that was thrilled with sorrow, re- 
proach and indignation: 

“Where ts your wife?" 





CHAPTER XL, 


HERE is your wite?”’ 
W Cyril’s arms, which had been held 
out to take her to bis h a 
ped to his side. inlaid 

“W here—is—my—what?” he exclaimed, 
gazing in profound amazement at the love- 
ly face, which, though flushed with indig- 
nation, still conveyed a hidden and sup 
pressed tenderness, 

“Your Wife,” Norah repeated, her lips 
quivering; ‘‘where is Becca? On, how can 
you—’’ she meant, “offer to take me in 
your arms,’’ but said instead, “how oan 
you come to me?’”’ 

*Beccal Do you meso Becca South?’’ 
said Cyril, more and more amazed. “How 
On Garton shou.d I k720w? What have! to 
do with Beoca South, or Becoa Anyone 
else?”’ 


Noran’s breath came fast, and her eyes 


< 


| Gliated 


“Ob, bow can you answer me so?’’ she 


pid piteousiy. ‘1 know everything! it is 
usciess to try and deceive me. lt la wicked 
—cruel and wicked. Why have you come 
here?” and the lovely eyes grew danger- 
ously limpid. 

Uyril put bis band to his head. No doubt 
at that momont he fancied be was dream- 
ing, and that it was only a vision of Norah 
which stood before him, asking the mcat 
extraordinary of conundrums, 

‘‘Norab,’’ he said desperately, ‘‘Norah, | 
don’t know what you mean, I—l’mina 
whirl. What are you doing here?” Why 
do you ask me these question? I know 
nothing of Secca South. 1’ve not seen her 
since the night of that confounded ball at 
Ferndale——" 

He stopped suddenly, for Norab had 
swayed slighty, and witha low ory sank 
into the chair, 

He sprang to ber, but she put ber hand 
oct to keep him off. 

He called upon her name in a frenzy, and 
ae ber eyes closed he looked round for the 
bell. Not seeing it, he did perhaps the 
wisest thing he could do—flung upthe 
window, and seizing ashbell which “orna- 
mented’”’ the table, flung it at the window 
opposite. 

Juck’s head appeared promptly, with 
every expression of wratn upon his face, 

‘‘Come over at once!” shouted Cyril, and 
before Norah had succeeded in fighting off 
the fainting fit Jack Wesley was in the 
room looking amazedly from one tothe 
other. 

“Well,” he said, “what bas happened? 
Lady Norah, are you ill? Cyril, sre you 
mad?’ What have you been saying to 
her?” 

“It's what she has been saying to me!”’ 
retorted Cyril, half demented. 

Jack Wesley pushed bim aside, and 
brought a glass of water and gave it to ber, 
and she opeved her eyes and fixed them on 
him penitentiy, and then on Cyril with an 
expression difficult to describe, but full of 
tenderness and hope, and a balf-fearful joy. 

‘Are you better, Lady Norab?’’ said 
Jack. “Don’t pay any attention to him, 
please. Keep away, Cyril. Now tell me 
what ia the matter,” 

Then Norab opened her lips and strug- 
gied for words, 

‘Ask him to tell me the—tbe truth,”’ she 
maid brokeniy. ‘‘lcan bear anything but 
this uncertainty. Ask him to tell meifit 
is true that he is married to Recca South,” 

“There!”’ exclaimed Cyril; “that is what 
she asked me before you camein, Tell 
her, Jack——”’ 

“Hold your tongue,’’ said Jack Wesley, 
whose acute brain was beginning to get the 
driftofthings. “Are you married to the 
young person mentioned?” 

‘Am 1? Oh, great goodness, I shall go 
mad,’’ said Cyril. ‘‘Married toher! You 
know, she must know, that I am not; that 
I would not marry anyone but—but one 
woman, if my life depended on it!” 

If there had not been that awful tragedy 
behind it, the situation would have been 
almost farcical, But it was very ser.ous to 
two of them, and Norah hid ber face in her 
hands and began to cry. 

“Ob, what shall I do?’ she moaned, but 
with a cadence of joy and thanksgiving. 
“Oh, how—how wicked I have been!”’ 

This brought Cyril on his knees beside 
ber instantly, and he dragged her hands 
tenderly from her face and looked up at 
her, all bis soul in his eyes. 

“Norab, my Norah, my dariing!’’ he 
murmured, and a long string of passionate 
evdearments. ‘‘What does it all mean? 
Why have you treated me so—so cruelly? 
Why did you not answer my lettera?’ Why 
aid you tell Jack—’’ Jack had diecreetiy 
gone to examine a picture on the wall, and 
kept his back turned upon the pair—"‘why 
did you tell Jack that you were no friend 
of mine, and—and let me believe that you 
wished to see no more of me? Ob, my dar- 
ling, you have nearly broken my heart!’" 

‘Mine is—is quite broken,’’ whimpered 
Norah, ber hands grasping his arm with 
little spasmodic pressures. “Ob, Oyril, I 
thought, I believed, that you had deseried 
me; that you were married.’’ 

‘Deserted you! Married!’’ he repeated. 
“Bat why—wby—why?”’ 

‘‘Because you went away with ber—with 
Becca,” said Norab in a low voice. 

“I went off with Becca—poor little Beoca 
South!’ he echoed. “Great Heaven! what 
made you think so?” 

“They told mesoat the station,’”’ said 
Norab faintly; “and—and you were witb 
her that night of the ball, and I saw you— 
ah, | saw you give her the ring——’”’ 

Cyril uttered a groan of desperation. 

“I know! Yes, I gave ber the ring. 
once gave a child a stick of toffee, and 
Beoca was no more than a child, a—a 20 
ing tome, I gaveher the ring because su 





had found it, and she was unhappy about 
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hat smongst other things, and I thought it 
would console her——” 

“And—and then you went away without 
a word—” 

Cyril stared at her, 

“Without a word? Why, Norah, I wrote 
to you; I sent you a letter by her! I 
couldn’t helpgoing. I wrote and explained 
itall, 1 begged and prayed you to send 
me a word—just one word, But you didn’t, 
Nor did you wben I wrote from Brittany, 
imploring you to tell me why you had cut 
me at tbe ball, Why didn’t you write?” 

“J—I never got the letters, either of 
them!” said Norah, the tears running 
siowly down her face, ‘and I thought —on, 
Cyril, how could I help it?—that—tbhat you 
wisned to break off, that you pad thought 
better of it, and——’’ 

He pot bis arms round her and strained 
ber to bim, and cut short her broken at- 
tem pt at explanation. 

“Thank God! ‘Thank God!’’ he exclaim- 
ed. “And thatisall! You are not angry 
with me for anything? You—you love me 
still, Norah?’’ 

“] have always loved you!’’ she panted 
uoder her breath. 

Jack had transferred his attentions to 
anot:.er picture, and the lovers had forgot- 
ten him. 

“And you did not know why I had gone 
to Brittany?”’ 

“J didn’t know you had gone there. I 
never received either letter,’’ said Norab. 

‘Then—tben where are they?’ demanded 
Oyril, of no one in particular, 

Norah spook ber head, Possibly she did 
not care very much. She had got her lover 
again, and allina moment joy bad come 
back to ber heart with bim, She beld him 
with that clinging grasp which only a wo- 
man knows the secret of, as if she feared 
someone would come and teke bim from 
her again; and her lovely eyes, full of sub- 
tle worship and tenderness, looked into his 
eager ones, 

‘‘Where are they? And why did the peo- 
ple at the station tell you— why, by 
Goorge! they noust have mistaken the emi- 
grant girl whose ticket I took for Becca,’’ 
and in rapid sentences he told her of the 
incident, 

Norab qaivered with the delight of abso- 
lute relief trom alf doubt of him, 

“Ob, that was so like you, dear!’’ she 
murmured, ‘“Bat—but it was cruel that 
you should be punished; I mean I——” 

“Say botn.’’ 

“That both of us should be punished ve- 
cause you were kind to a poor lonely girl.’’ 

“Yes,’’ he responded, with something of 
his own bright, light-hearted smile, “but it 
will be a lesson to me, I’!l never help any 
woman under fifty again. But, Norah 
dearest, tell me—the letters—what became 
of them?” 

Norah shook ber head, 

“I do not know, I cannot——” guess she 
was going to say,then stopped as Guildford 
Berton crossed her mir4, 

“And—and what eis you doing here?” 
Are you alone?” asked Oyril, in the tone 
cfone who has#0 many questions to ask 
that he doesn’t know which to put first, 
‘Not alone, deareat? There is scmeone with 
your’? He touched her black dress, ‘J 
bave hsard of—of your loss, dear. If I had 
Oniy been withyou! Iarasosorry, Norab, 
{only heard of it five—ten minutes ago, 
from Jack here——”’ 

Norah’s eyes grew moist again, but she 
swept the tears away. 

“Yes, l—I am alone,” she said, looking 
down, and wito a sudden sort of embarrass. 
Ment, and she gently began to draw her 
hands away from him, reluctantly, cling- 
lngly. 

“What isthe matter?” he asked, quick to 
perceive that something was wrong. ‘‘What 
le it, dearest?’ 

At this jancture Jack looked round, 

“Lthink I have intruded long enough,” 
be said; ‘I’ll take myseif oft. You can 
Callif you want me, Don’t break another 
window, Cyril.” 

Norah held out her hand to him, 

“Will you not say that you forgive me, 
Mr, Wesiey, for my radeness to you that 
o'ght?’ she sald, her big eyes tarned on 
hi #0 pleadingly that Jack’s heart, which 
wasof the very softest, melted ins mo- 
ment, 

‘l’a forgive you more than that, Lady 
Norah,” he said; ‘‘and I understand now 
that the sting was meant for our young 
triend here rather than for me; and he got 
I. 4f you had seen him when | told him — 
Bat there,” he sald quickly, ‘“‘all that is 
of the past misunderstanding, Lady 
Oran,’ 

Norah looked up at him gravely. 
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“I—I beg your ladysbip’s pardon; Lady 
Arrowdale I suppose I ought to have said.’’ 

No,” said Norah, ‘‘T am not Lady Any- 
thing, I am simply Norah Woodfern.” 

It wasa day of sarprises, but this state. 
ment, delivered in her calm, sweet voice, 
startled the two men pretty considerably. 
Oyril got bold of ber banda again, and 
looked up at ber almost in afright. God- 
desses do not lose their senses, or else he 
might have thought — 

Jack was the first to speak. 

“What do yousay, Lady Norab?” he said 
gravely, for he saw that somcthing was 
coming. 

“It is true,” she replied, looking from 
one tothe other. ‘1 am not Lady Norah,but 
the daughter of the countess’s companion, 
Oatherine,” Her lips trembled, and she 
lowered her eyes, “I’li—I’ll try and tell 
you,” she went on bravely. “You—you 
must neither of you speak uniil I have 
finirhed, for my head,” aud she put her 
beautiful band to her forehead, ‘ia whirl- 
ing.”’ 

Oyril holding her hand, and Jack lean- 
ing against the window with his arms 
folded, she told the story and produced the 
certificates. 

Cyril could scarcely keop silent until she 
had concluded, then he broke out — 

“It is false, Norah! It is a pure javention 
concocted to sult some purpose of Galld- 
ford Berton’s! He is a scoundrel.”’ 

‘‘He is a scoundrel without doubt,” said 
the grave voice of Jack Wesley. “But I 
think hie story is true.” 

"I don’t believe ”” broke in Cyril. 

“In the first place,’’ went on Jack, very 
quietly and gently, “he would not have 
dared to concoct it, much less to forge these 
copies, He is too clever forthat! You see, 
a lawyer’s clerk could satisfy himself as to 
their genuineness by just taxing a journey 
to Plymouth and these other places, and 
examining the registerse——”’ 

‘*Which may have been tampered with,”’ 
said Oyril. 

Jack Wesley smiled. 

“J am sorry to dispel a delusion which 
has been of vast service to novelists: you 
can’t tamper with registers nowadays. 
They keep a correct copy at Somerset 
House,” 

Oyril’s tace fell, 

“No! The story is true, and as Ledy—I 
mean Miss Woodfern says, she is no longer 








‘““Which doesn’t matter in the sligheat!’”’ 
exclaimed Oyril, his face flushing. ‘‘As it 
happens! havea story to tell ” He 
stopped suddenly to utteran exclamation 
of surprise and pain, for Jack had admin- 
istered to him a decidedly sbarp kick upon 
theankle. “Eb? What?’ Then, catching 
the expression of warning in Jack’s eyes, 
he colored stiil more furiously and changed 
the direction of his words. ‘But I won’t 
trouble you with that now, dearest, What 
if it is true, this—tbis revelation? [t doesn’t 
matter to you—nor me, Norab?”’ 

“To me—no!”’ she smiled through her 
tears. 

“And as for me, I’m—yes, don’t be 
angry, dearesti—_I am glad? Do you re- 
member our talk inthe woods? Do you 
remember my saying that I wished you 
weren’t a pecr’s daughter——”’ 

“I remember every word,’’ she answered 
sbyly, her eyes dweiling upon him with as 
much worship in them asa woinan ever 
permits her eyes to reveal, 

“Well, then, I am happy now!” he said 

rightly. ‘‘You see,” and he laughed, ‘I’m 
so confoundedly proud——’’ 

Jack Wesley, with his back turned to 
to them, grinned, 

‘And I might now and then have 
thought that you had thrown yourseif 
away,and that you regretted it, but now 


“You can both revel in poverty t- 
gether,” remarked Jobn biandly. 

Ex—exactly,’’ retorted Cyril, but with 
rather a guilty alr; ‘‘wecan face the worid 
hand in hand, and——’’ 

‘Be bappy ever afterwards,” said Jack. 

“Don’t mind him, dearest,’ said Cyri'. 
‘Jt is only his way; you’ll get used wit, 
And now for a bit of good news. We shan’: 
be so very poor, afterall. Thanks to Jack 
here, who pretends to be a bear, but is 
really a8 sclt—as solt- ” 

“Asan imbecile,” put in Jack inaiow 
voice, 

“J’ye got enough work w last for—tor 

’ 











“Your life,” growled Jack, knowing how 
very little more work would be done 


“J can’t get a word in,’ he said, ‘But 





no matter. And now, dearest a 
“And now what about Lady—I beg par 

don—Miss Norah’sa dinner?’’ put in Jack 
Would it be very wicked if suggent a 
e committee ad) rm it Cyr s favorite 


restaurant? 


Cyril laughed, 

“Jack is always thinking of his dinner,” 
he said. 

‘Because he has nothing better to think 
of, and no one to think tor bim," said Jack 
with a twouch of gravity and—oould it be?— 
envy. 

Norah awiled at them both. 

“I willdo anything you wish,” be said 
80 sweetly that Cyril had bard work to 
keep from kissing her straight before Jack, 

When she lef{ them to put on her out- 
door things Cyril exclaimed im a whisper— 

““You stopped mein time, Jack! I was 
just going to tell!” 

“You were. And would have upset the 
whole bag of tricks just asthey were ar- 
ranging themselves nicely.’’ 

‘‘But—but I shall bave to tell her!” said 
Oyril with a troubled frown, 

Jack thrust his bande in his pockets, 
and screwed up his mouth. 

“If you will take my advice, just for 
once, you will keep tbat bit of information 
uatil—well until after you are married,” 
hesaid. ‘Biurt out to her that you are the 
Earl of Arrowdale, and—well, you'll see 
what happens, Miss Norah is as aweet— 
Look bere, ‘ad: for some inscrutable rea- 
son Providence bas seen fit to bestow upon 
you an angel inthe guise of a wowars— 
hold ona minute!—but angels have some 
pride, end if you tell her whoand what you 
are her pride may take alarm, Keep quict 
for a littie longer, and thauk Heaven tor 
ite goodness toa young cub who doesn't 
deserve hail such luck as to marry the best 
woman I have ever met!” 

Oyril grasped his hand in silent consent 
as Norah entered the room. 

They wentto the restaurant, and Uyril 
being, as Jack remarked, quite incapabie 
of ordering a decent dinuer under the cir. 
cuns(ances, undertook the seleotioa. 

They were bappy these three, twoof 
them eostaically so, and the third—who 
read the paper a great deal, and pretended 
be could not bear their soft murmurse— 
happy in thelr joy; and it came to Cyril as 
a sudden shock, when, abruptly lowering 
the paper, Jack saidin a tone of earnest 
gravity ulmost approaching solemnity— 

* But where is this girl, Beooa South?’”’ 

Cyril stared at him thoughtfully. 

‘*What do you think has become of her, 
Jack?” 

Jack Wesley shook his bead, 

“] think——” be began, then he stopped 
and took up the paper again, ‘But it’s not 
of much consequence what ithink, if 
anyone knows where ele is, depend upon 
it that person is Mr. Guildford Berton,” 

They were all very silent, thinking this 
over,but presently Jack broke it upon their 
reverie, 

“Anyway, it’s no use making yourselves 
unhappy over the question to-night, I 
really think you deserves little felicity, 
So, young people, let us nave another 
small bottle of Pommery anad—be merry.’’ 

Cyril and Norah were only too ready to 
dismiss all unpleasant subjects from their 
minds; they falt that they were entitled, as 
Jack sald, to a little sunshine, 

After dinner they went cut fora walk, 
and, leaning on her lover’s arin, Norah saw 
for the first time something of the humors 
of that lively thoroughfare tue Strand, 

it was nearly midnight when the two 
young inen escorted her to ber botel, and 
Jack considerately crossed the roaa and 
left them to bic each other good-night un- 
obser vod, 

“i'm the bapplest mar in this great city!’’ 
exclaimed Cyril, when he and Jack were 
slone in Jack'a chambers, ‘The very bap 
piesi! Jack, did you ever know anything 
so extraordinvary as this meeting and—and 
—reconoiliation? There is only one thing 

I wantto complete my satisfaction, anu 
that is to meet Mr, Gulldiord Berton and 
give lim a piece of my inind——”’ 

“Meanwhile,” sald Jack thoughtfully, 
‘iq Miss Norab to goon living by herself in 
an hotel off the Strand, eu?’ 

Cyril pondered this question, 

‘No harm can come to béer—’’ 

“Noone will run away with ner, cer- 
tainly,’ sald Jack, “but 1t’s scarcely within 
the strict lines of propriety. Sue muat 

bave some friend upon whom sbe ould 
rely—I wean some lady friend ig 

‘Of course!” exclaimed Cyril promptiy. 
“Lady Ferndale?’ 

“Exactly,” sad Jack, who had been 
thinking of ber all theevening. ‘I will 
tell you what wiil happen: Lady Ferndale 








will be one of the firat to hear of Miss 
Norah’s fligut, and you may depend upon 
it that the firs: thiag she will do will be to 
come post haste to London, thinking that 
Mies Norah may chance & go to the Fern 
dailies’ town house, Vow, muy iad, here is 
the pla f cau yO ] rrow we wil 

g awyer's, M Petherick’s 

w save t 


6éturned you can tell 


him Mise Norab’s story, and she can for- 
mally give up all oleim to the old 
earl’s money. That will leave her free, and 
absolutely berown mistress, to doas she 
likes, and if I were in your piace I should 
take care that she liked to marry me in— 
well, a8 S000 as you can get the license. Of 
course you'll bave to take Lady Ferndale 
‘nto your confidence, and perhaps the oid 
lawyer too; but I'd keep the lawyer in the 
dark if | could, He’ll be sure to put some 
spoke in your wheel; lawyers love delay as 
mice love cheese, and if he learns that you 
are the Karl of Arrowdale he'll stand out 
for all sorts of legel forms and ceremon- 
lea,’’ 

The two men sat far into the morning 
talking and plasning, and after breakfast 
Oyril was over at the hotel conferring with 
Norsh, 

She agreed, ai once, to tl.e whole pian of 
Car paign a4 elaborated by Jack, whom 
she regarded as a perfect Solomon of wis- 
dom, excepting the item of the speedy 
marriage, Oovered with blushes she as- 
sared Oyri! that it was {in possibie, 

“Why, dear,” she murmured, hiding her 
face upon his broad cheat, ‘‘no one would 
be, no one ever has been, married so—sto 
suddenly!’’ 

“Oh, haven’t they?’ said Oyril, ‘*Well, 
we'll inaugurate a new departure, Look 
here, dearost, | really think we'd better 
follow Jack's advice, I’ve always found 
myself in trouble when I’ve disregarded It, 
and I’ve always oume outall right when 
I’ve taken it. And, totell you the truth, 
Jack is apt tocut up rough when you ask 
him for bis advice and don’t take it——” 

‘lt seemns to me,’ said Norah almost in- 
audibly, and smiling, “that Jack—I mean 
Mr, Wesiey—treatse us like a oouple of 
children, 

‘Ho you are,’’ said that gentieman, en- 
tering at the moment. “l’ve engaged a 
8 perambulator—I mean, hansom—by the 
hour, and I think the sooner you see Mr. 
Petherick and Lady Ferndale the better. 
l’d offer to accompany you,” he added, 
with a faint simile, ‘but the cab only bolds 
two, and itisa case where decidedly two 
are company and three none,’’ 

(TO BB OONTINUBD.,) 
a ae ae Senses Saas 

Cap DRivers,—Kven oar drivers,though 
silent, majestic and scornful at times, show 
a touch of nature which ‘makes the whole 
world kin,’’ A New York writer stood on 
the front platform with one a few evenings 
ago. He lashed himevlf intoa rage over 
the many and sudden rings by the condac- 
tor for stops, 

At last he said, ‘‘Say, mister, if you will 
hang on to the rail I’ll get square with that 
man.”’ Then he cat bis horses fiercely antil 
they began to gallop. He watohed aniil 
tbe conductor was walking through the oar 
tothe rear platform, Juastas the conduc- 
tor reached tne door the driver said between 
his teeth, “‘rlang on, now.”’ He gave the 
brake a sudden jerk and the car stopped 
like an arrested cannon ball, 

The brake was as quickly throwr back, 
whirling around with a sharp rattle as the 
car bounded on again. The conductor had 
unceremoniously sat down right in the 
doorway, bie back ww the passengers. There 
was a grim suileon the driver 4 face when 
the front door was thrown open a minate 
late, and the condnotor, thrusting his head 
out, asked what in the name of all that was 
polite the trouble was. 

“| nearly ran down aud old mano,” an- 
awered the driver, inaking a dexterous cut 
atthe nigh horse. ‘Did you hurt bim?”’ 
asked the conductor, ‘No, I Just missed 
bim.’’ The conductor paused, ‘Il wish I 
had been the old man,’’ he sald, slowly, 
and be clowed the door and went back to 
bis platiorimn, 

8 

KKEGULAKITY OF HaKIT.--One of the 
moat difficult of all minor habite to acquire 
je thator regularity. It ranks with that of 
order. The natura! inclination of moat per. 
sone in to dofer until the last possible mo 
ment, orto putoff to another time where 
this can possibly be done. Yet habits of 
regularity contribute largely to the ease 
and comfort of life, A person can multl- 
ply bis efficiency by it. The mind oan be 
© trained that at certain boursin the day 
it willtarn toa particular |ine of duty, and 
other bours to otherand d‘flerent .abora, 
The very diversity is restful whon attend- 
ed to in regular order, 

Bat let these run togetier and the duties 
get nixed, and wat before #anoasy is DOW 





annoying anc oppressive. And the @xact 
difference between inany is at this point. 
There are those who confuse and rash and 
attempt to do several things at once and ac 
ooiD piiah Litiie, wi anolner wi puletiy 
proceed frou one duty toe bheranod eas 
va LN ww iY 
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MEMORY, 





MAY rurILums, 


When Oret we met, the Hammer shone fair 
Upon the royal roses rich and sweet, 
And kissed (o go'd the glory of your bair, 
And lingered on the daisies at your feet. 
© golden ean! © roses’ sheen! 
() eweet blue emiling sky! 
() the life of love that might have been! 
() Dilesful days gone by! 


When next we meet—ah, no; we meet no more— 
No more stend band In band and heart to heart! 
Fain bad I lingered on love's goiden shore 
With thee; but Fate has swept our lives apart. 
© meetings ewcet! © parting dear! 
() sun-Bieeed sans of love! 
Will the fow're and hopes that wither here 
Bioom treeh in worlds ebove® 





In the Primrose Time. 





BY FANNY FORRESTER, 





hillside, On the bigh downs above 

the bare treea were bowing before the 
strong March wind, while the chaiky 
roads were sending up the rans ms of 
many kings in white biinding clouds of 
March dust; but down in the sunshiny 
shelter below, the chestnuts put forth their 
tiny green fans, the pussy-wiliows aiong 
the bed of the stream opened their silvery 
catkins, and pale primroses lifted up their 
starry faces from the brown drift of last 
yoar's fallen leaves, 

A girl mat singing to herself at the foot of 
a tree, ner lap heaped with primroses, 
which abe was tying up as she sang, only 
stopping now and then to lift her face to 
the sky, where the lark, a nile aloft, was 
sending down a ain of melody, 

Then ber voice, clear and strong, went 
sbriliing higher and higher as if in chal- 
lenge, breaking off, now intoa brilliant 
roulade, now into a little school song. 

Sve loomed likéa primrose herself, as 
she sat amongst the brown leaves with her 
deilcate pale face, her starry eyes and hair 
of palest gold, 

She was poorly dressed, but a suble re- 
finement pervaded ber voloe and move. 
ments, ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo!l’’ came in a jubi- 
lant note from the treetops. ‘Ouckvo!’! 
she sang merrily in response,and “Ouckoo, 
cuckoo, spring time is come,’’ sang a chorus 
of oblidren’s voices, and a little procession 
wound ite way in and out between the 
brown tree trunks; all tiny obiidren led by 
Baby Neil, bolding upa scrap of a biue 
skirt full of marsh marigolds, All the rest 
carried primroses in their sunburnt little 
paws. 

‘Nee, Nanale, al] these! Won't the ladies 
be pleased! This will fill the basket when 
we've brought the moss," 

‘‘May we go and get the palma now? The 
boys uiuat do the cutting, mustn’t they?’ 

“We won't apoll the bushes, 1’ll hold 
Baby Noll fast a:l the time we’re near the 
brook!’ 

They all spoke at once, clustering round 
Nansie, who anewered them not so much 
by words as by smiles and indistinct mur- 
mure, The babies always understood 
Nanale and were good with her. 

it was the grown foik who shook their 
headeand said she would never be any- 
thing but a poor innocent, or pointed 
meaningly to their foreheads when anyone 
asked questions about the silent, pale little 
lana, 

Nhe had been a docile, Sw eet-tem pered 
child, never rude or violent, terrified by 
other children, and never able to under- 
stand or take part in eitner lessons or 
gaines, 

She would sit alone contentedly in the 
sunshine talking in herown language to 
the birds and flowers, and singing to her- 
self while her quick fingers plaited endless 
lengths Of straw piait—the staple induatry 
of the viliage—for her mother, 

Now and then she would have strange 
fite of restiessnesa, roving away forthe 
whole day, coming howe at night weary, 
foot sore, and hungry. It was impossible 
either to follow or to restrain her, 

Nor did she ever come to harm, till one 
sturmy day when young Philip Reynholt, 
riding Lome across the dowas, found the 
child miles away from the viliage, bud- 
died up insensible under a furse bush. He 
thought at first she had been struck by 
lightning, but she was only panic.emitten, 
and be was abie to carry her home before 
him on his horse, 

The fright and exposure brought or an 
illness, after which tho#e about her noticed 


A COPPICE ina sheltered nook of the 


8 change in Nansie, She grew more awake 
to things around her, she recognized peo- 
pie; sbe remembered what was told ber; 

above ai. she became possessed of s 
“ t s0g-Uke attachment to Philip 


(was not shown obtrusively;in fact, he 





was never aware of it, She would walt for 
hours In the lanes round the Manor House 
to see him go outor in, insisted on being 
taken to church with her mother, so that 
she could watch bim in his place beside his 
old father inthe Manor House pew; and 
treasured upa glove that he bad dropped 
one day, potting it under her pillow every 
night. 

Philip came to inquire after her during 
her iliness, and when her mother com- 
plained of her trick of roamicg, spoke 
sternly to her and forbade her todo so 
more. 

She trembled, but looked him eteadily in 
the face, promised, and kept ber word. 

Bot a great change was coming for 
Nansie, The old Vicar died, and the new 
onecame. He was a devoted parish priest, 
which did not concern Nansie; he wasa 
musical genius, which did. 

Sitting on his low vicarage wal! one day, 
thinking with downosst brow of the three 
plain, voloeless, tuneless daughters with 
whioh it had pleased Providence to afflict 
him, he was aware ofa party of children in 
the field practising the Harvest Tiuanks- 
giving bymns, 

8 iddenly a voice joined in which made 
bim start and listen, and smite his hands 
together with a mighty ejaculation, and 
then runto bis garden yate tw see from 
what nightingale’s throat came such won- 
drous masaic, 

And behold it was Nansile, Off to her 
parents be set in hot baste, Did they guess 
whate treasure they bad in their keeping 
—tbis marve.lous song bird, every note of 
whose voice in the days to come should be 
worth golden guineas? She must be doubly 
watched and cherished, The organist must 
train ber voice under bis—the Vicar’s anx!i- 
ous superintendence, 

The parents, simple village folk, took it 
all calmly, They oould not love her more 
than they did, their oniyone They had 
alwaysgiven ber oftheir best, They were 
much obliged to the Vicar, and that was 
all, 

Down caméa celebrated London physi. 
cian at the Vicar’s instance, who examined 
the onlid, questioned ber parents, spoke 
oracalar words of encouragement, and de- 
parted, leaving instructions for the train- 
ing of her deft fingers, and for the lessons 
and exercises to be used to develop her 
dormant faculties, 

They gave ber the Infant's class in the 
village school to mind. She ‘bad a way 
with the children.” Then she led the little 
wavering band of feeble trebles inthe 
eburch choir, 

People were beginning to forget that 
they had onoe called her ‘poor Nansaie,”’ 
and spoke with respect ofthe wonderful 
art embroideries that she was working with 
the young ladies at the vicarage, 

Such was Nansie’s history up to the day 
when she sat at the foot ofthe beech-tree 
and sang tothe sky-lark, A slim young 
lass of sixteen, with dainty “lady waye,” 
on which her mother secretly prided her 
self; and few remaining traces of her for- 
mer state beyond a certain slowness of 
speech and thought with al! but the onil- 
dren, and an abstracted look in the pretty 
blue eyes, asifthey dwelton something 
past the ken of ordinary beings; and a way 
of holding herself aloof, that was, after all, 
but a pretty trick of maidenly reserve, 

be had finished her posies long before 
the children returned, and began to pick 
the leaves and grasses about her, examin- 
ing and comparing them, and giving them 
names outof her own fancy when her 
knowledge tailed. 

She plucked at a trail of ground-ivy that 
had begun to put forth ite fresh green, It 
came upina beautiful branching spray, 
uncovering a simail arched opening under 
a root of a tree, and as she broke it off 
something jarked up into the sunshine, 
bright and shining, and fell into the heart 
of a primrose cluster, 

She put aside the green leaves and faint 
yellow buds, and there it lay—a massive 
gold ring with a shield shaped green stone, 

She knew it directly. Those were the 
Reynhbolt arms engraved on the stone, She 
had seen iton Philip's finger many a time, 
She held it smiling to herself, then drew a 
ribbon from her neck and slipped the ring 
on beside a medal that someone had given 
her. 

Then she lined the great brown basket 
with soft, green, feathery moses and filled it 
with her posies, wreathing the edge with 
ivy-sprays. 

In picking them she uncovered the hole 
in the tree yet more, and peering in, saw 


something white lying onthe moss, ‘He 
must have putit there. The ring must 
have dropped ashe drew his hand back. 
What is it? Wh sit for? It is a letter? 
No! There is no writing outside, thoug 

is sealed. [ may look at it.’’ 





She opened it confidently. She knew 
bow a letter should begin and end, but this 
did neither, she thought. Jt was not 
signed, and began without preliminary. 

‘Let this be our farewell, Mona, These 
are the last words I shall speak to you as 
your lover—even Sir Francis may pardon 
them, I will never, of my own free will, 
look on your fair false face again. 

“J try to put from my thoughts the touch 
of your white band, the sound of your 
sweet voice, What are they now to me? 
They belong to Sir Francis March, 

“You tell me he is devoured by pride 
and jealous mistrust. He is the husband 
you have chosen, You say you bave no 
friend left but me, Friend! | am no friend 
of yours. 1am yoar lover or nothing. 

‘So, of your pity, 1 beseecn you to leave 
us, HadI my freedom, { would gladly 
put the wide world’sspace between us, but 
you know I am bound, tied band and foot 
by my duty to my father, while you stay 
bere against your busband’s wish, just of 
your own choice, 

‘Therefore, Go! Though it breaks my 
heart to say 8o—my love, my queen, 

“For mé all is lout, fors Uhonneur!" 

Nansie put it down and looked avout be- 
wiidered, She had spelled eo far palofully 
and carefully without much sense of the 
words reaching her, It did not much mat- 
ter that she left the rest unread, It wasa 
very boyish effusion to the last, exagger- 
ated in its phrasing but honest in its exag- 
geration. 

And Philip was the writer. That dawned 
on ber at last. Then sbe crushed it vehe- 
meéntly in her hands and dropped her head 
forward on her knees, struggling with an 
actual physical spasm of pain that pierced 
her through and thrcugh. 

*“Ouckoo, cuckoo!’’ sang the bird over- 
heag, and ‘*Cackoo, cuckoo! bring us good 
luck,’’ sang the children in answer, 

Nansie picked up her hat and russet 
cloak an‘ went to meet them, carrying the 
basket, The boys bad fine store of ‘‘palma’”’ 
to bear in church to morrow, the girls 
scampered on ahead to unlock the gate to 
the road, 

Nansie overtock them just as a carriage 
witha bandsome pair of ponies drew up 
with a cioud of dust, 

‘Bring those primroseeto me, and let 
me see them,’’ cried the lady who was 
driving. 

Nansie’s face grew set and dour, and she 
advanced anwillingly. 

Yet to anyone but Nansiethe lady would 
have been fairto look upon. A brilliant 
dark beauty witha rich bloom on her 
cheek, soft dark eyes under beavy lashes, 
and red, smiling lips, 

‘“! will buy them, Here, put them in 
the carriage,”’ 

“No, You cannot bave then them, They 
are for the church,” said Nansie witb scant 
civility. 

“Nonsense! You oan get plenty more; 
here’s half-a-crown,”’ 

“No, I will not give them to you.” She 
turned away abruptly, drawing away Baby 
Nell, whom the lady had bent forwara to 
notice, She wasa hot-tempered lady, un- 
used to opposition. 

“Sim pleton!”’ she said angrily, her black 
brows frowning. “Oh, I forgot. The vil- 
lage idiot, You ought to be shut up. Oat of 
the way, children!’ and she made her 
ponies start and dash forward with the 
sharp cut she gave them. 

‘Doesn't oo iike vbat pretty lady?’’ de. 
manded Baby Nell, 

‘She is Lady March; I hage her,’’ Nansile 
answered to herssif, Then they crossed 
the road and climbed the stile into the 
ficid path to the parish church, 

They were received with subdued accla- 
mation in the porch, 

Easter wae early this year and spring 
was late, and tii! now primroses hed 
seemed unattainable. Some dossn work- 
6rs were doing their best with scant ma- 
terials, assisted by the Vicar and Curate, 
and some workmen who had dropped in at 
their dinner-hour. Nansie’s posiss must 
go to the east window, they all agreed, and 
she carried them up tothe workers in the 
chancel, 

““W bere did you find so many?’ someone 
asked. 

‘In Redwoods, down by the stream,” 
she replied, 

“Reiwoods! They are not open!”’ spoke 
Philip Keynbolt sharply. looking round 
from the pillar to which he was fastening a 
geriend. He was # bandsome.bright-faced 
young fellow, with kindly blue eyes and a 
ye\ilow mustache. He looked disturbed, 
and spoke louder than he intended. 





I think most of our choir are bere, we can 
go over the bywne for to-morrow.” 

Baby Nel! and ber brother pattered hand 
in band down the aisle, the Ourate seated 
seated himself at the organ, and the singers 
took their places. Philip refused to join 
them, and took bis place moodily on the 
base of a piliar out of sight. 

What bad he todo with ‘Esstertriumph, 
Easter joy?’ He, still in the strain and 
stress of the confilct, fighting miserably, 
despairingly, conscious that whichever 
way the victory went it meant loss and woe 
upstteravle to him. 

Nansie’s voice used to charm him once 
witb its clear, cold purity of tone, bat to. 
day it moved and distressed him. It 
sounded ricber, fuller, more human, with 
a touch of passion that stirred some answer. 
ing chord with him, 

He etole silently away, leaving the Eas. 
ter bywn anfiniehed, 

Nansie satat ber window late into the 
night watching the fisecy clouds soud be. 
fore the wind across the starlesseaky. She 
bad read and reread the letter till she 
knew it by heart, and deeper the meaning 
sank into ber mind. 

Tnen she stole softly downstsirs into the 
living room, where the embers on the 
hearth still glowed, and kindling them 
with ber breatp intoa flame, burned the 
letter to ashes. 

A spirit of unrest had seized the gir!; she 
felt it driving ber forth asin ber chiidisb 
days, The trees seemed to beckon and the 
vo ce of the wind to call. She wrapped 
herself in hood and cloak, and opening the 
door noiselessly, sped out into the night. 

Fast and far she walked, till, retarning 
homeward, she found herself in Broad- 
meads, within sight of the bouse that Sir 
Francis March had taken forthe winter 
season. 

Now sbe know what she was going for, 
and across the park she burried, and piun. 
ged into a woodiand track that would lead 
ber direct to Redw-oda and the primrose 
delL 

Straight as the crow files, through brake 
and briar, sbe made ber way til) she stood 
at the foot of the tall beech tree, In the 
cavity at iis roots lay snother letter. 

A tiny, fancifally-folded, tinted and 
scented note, Sbe took it with a sbiver of 
excitement, hid it in her dres#, and made 
for home, 

it was clutched in her hand when sbe 
woke next worning after a few brief hours 
of sleep, and she anxiously strained ver 
wits to decipher it, It was not possiole for 
herto have entirely understood it, or fatb- 
omed the depths of heartless folly to which 
inordicate vanity can drivea woman of 
March's type. 

She had jilted Philip Reynholt coolly 
and caiculatingly for her wealtbly old ad. 
wirer, yetshe gradged the loss of a lover. 
It was easy to guess what ber reply to poor 
Phil’s appeal would have oven bad she re- 
ceived it. 

As it was, she was evidently indignant at 
bis not meeting ber, or writing, and shé 
wrote witn just enongh acerbity to pique 
and just enough tender sweetness to entice 
him into farther folly. She ended by ia- 
poratively demanding that be sboald meet 
her there, at 7 o’clock on Sunday even!ng 
—and she put it eo that it would have been 
difficult to refune. 

Nansie’s eyes were angry as she bid it 
away before ber mother came to cai! her. 

Spe went through the usual routinse— 
Sunday zchool—the lengtby Easter Day 
service—dinner—and Sunday schoo! again, 
in her old mechanical fashion. 

fier mother had made ber a white dress 
for tbe day; and as she colied up Nansie’s 
yeliow bhairand pinned a ciuster of priin- 
roses at ber throat, she secretly rejoiced at 
her daughter's fairness and the contrast sbé 
made tothe bouncing, blooming village 
girls with their over-emart dress and boy- 
den manners, or the prim, dowdy young 
ladies trom the vicarage, ‘Spe is likes 
lily amonst them,’’ tnought the good wo 
man, 

Se did her part in the singing carefully 
and well, but the music sounded lifeiess 
and tuneless to her, aud Pullip’s ring 
weighed on ber breast like a circiet of red- 
hot iron, 

She could see the Broadimeads pew, 
where Sir Francis sat huddled up ia a great 
far coat, his sharp, spiteful eyes ever 02 
the watch, and Lady March, beantiful and 
devout, kept her long lashes bent stesd- 
fastly on ber book, except for one Drief ex 
pressive second when they fissbed forth ® 
signal tothe seat in the cianceé! where 
Philip sat beside his old father. 


eae ae pomiocgnch ado rvsaresel ae he Nanste sawit all, Sbe waa beo _— 
‘ { my father a ened i i ayes , painfully alive to the hints and sugge ns 
i agli Gat, all right , that were floating the air about» 
oe you please,” saidthe Vicar, | Self consciousness was dawning in the g'! 
Send the little ones home, Nansie andas ' She began to wonder at herself—at th! 
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Nansie, her whole soul in a tumult of 
wrath and agony of suspence—and at the 
other Nansie who curtsied to the Vicar and 
stood up with the little ones to say her cate- 
chism and forgot half of it. 

Would the day ever be done and the 
clock strike seven? She was bound to go 
to church, and meanwhile what might be 
happening? She was in her place listening 
vacantly tothe organist’s last whispered 
injanctions when tae first stroke of the 
hour sounded, 

Another, and the last comers of the con- 
gregation hurried in and the organist struck 
the first chord of the voluntary. Anotber, 
and a footfall she knew amongst a thousand 
caught her ear, and Philip passed ner lead- 
ing tbe old General to his place. 

‘Did you ever hear anything more mag- 
nificent than the bymn to night?” asked 
the Vicar, excitedly, of his family, ‘It 
was simply thrilling. How the girl sings! 
Sbe wustbave some giimmering of tho 
sense of it all, poor creature.” 

‘ Perbaps she felt excited and triumphant 
about something on her own account,” said 
the eldestand most matter of-fact daughter. 

“There will be a letter in the beech tree 
to-night,” thought Nansie, and escaped to 
seo, She was right. There it lay, A mere 
scrap written on a leaf of a note book with 
a chatelaine pencil. A soribbled reproach, 
balf-tender, haifimperionus: She would 
await his expianations, 

Nansie watched and waited. 

No meeting took place, she was sure, 
during the next few days. The old General 
was ili, and hisson never left his bedside, 

Another note came tothe beech tree a 
day or two later, “Sad he waited for her 
in vain? Sir Franois had kept her prisoner 
ina fitof mad jealousy. Why did he not 
even write to her? Was he afraid of com- 
promising ber? She would risk that and 
more for a wordof sympathy. Ever his 
Mona.”’ 

Nansie hid it safely with the reat, 

Another followed—angry and queation- 
ing. ‘‘Washe watched as well as herself? 
His father, she knew, hated her, but was 
he aman to bear it? Why did he not defy 
them all, and come openly to her nouse? 
Sir Francis could not shut the door against 
a neighbor. She would be at home ata 
given hour every day for a week,”’ 

This was tbe last. Nansie waited for 
more, but none came, 

Then ene began to ponder about what she 
was to do with her plunder. She bad some 
dim floating notiors about the rights of 
ownership. 

Had they been addressed to Philip she 
would have given them to him at onoe, but 
they were not; they did not even commence 
with bisname, Then they must belong to 
“Mona.” Well, she should have them— 
“some day.’’ Nansie would keep them 
safe for her, She bad a desk, a school-prize 
for needlework, with a plentiful supply of 
unused stationery. She took a sheet of 
paper and encicsed the letters, and then 
with munch solemnity lit a candle and 
sealed the parcel with Philip’s ring. ‘‘I 
will carry this always with me till I meet 
her, and then I will tbrow it at her feet and 
tell her be bas never read a line of them,”’ 
A silly fancy, but it pleased her. 

'Toey say the poor old Squire’s going 
fast,’’ her father said at dinner a day or two 
latter. “I met Mr. Pahilip fetching the 
London doctor from the station, En, but 
he looks bad. Ten years older with 
trouble,’’ 

“Ab, well, It’s) what we must all come 
to,” said the good dame, cheerfully, begin- 
ning to clear tne table, 

Neither of them thought of Nansie, She 
had never appeared to listen to what passed 
before her unless directly addressed, and 
not always to understand then. Now, 
though sbe sat with eyes cast down, her 
ears were alert to catch every word, and 
the whole strength of her mind bent upon 
understanding It. 

She slipped away to think. From her 
window she could see tue Manor House, 
where the Squire lay dying and Philip 
watched in lonely sadness, An irresistible 
impulse seemed to draw her there, She 
looked at her pretty white gown hanging 
On its peg, but some delicate instinct made 
her keep to the faded old frock and russet 
cloak, childishly short and scant as they 
were, 

Her old wanderings bad taught her every 
Path and short cuttothe Manor. She had 
haunted the place at all times and seasons 
too often not to know ezactly how near she 
could approach unseen almost to the very 
Windows, Tbhena sudden dash across the 
Open and she was safe in the shelter of the 
portico, 


She tried the door suftly. It was on ths 
atch, and, opening it, she siid into the bai 
Z@ a shadow Pile y f ling piaces 
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on one side the hearth, and behind this she 
could kneel, watching her chance to see or 
hear of Philip. 

Suddenly the door-bell clanged loudly 
and impatiently. She heard the servants 
footsteps crossing the ball, and then a voice 
that she knew. 

“‘] wish to see Mr. Reynholt at once,” 

“Beg your pardon, my lady, but Mr, 
Reynholt ts with the General, and the doo- 
tor’s orders are that they are not to be dis- 
turbed,”’ 

“Then I shall come in and wait till you 
can take my mensage.’’ 

The man madea feeble murmured pro- 
test, but unavailingly, and Lady Maroh 
swept past bim regardless, ‘‘Tell him 1 am 
here, Tell bim to come as soon as he ean. 
I will wait till 1 see or hear from him,” 

“The doctor’s orders—” again protested 
the butler, 

‘*I shall not go without an answer to my 
message,’"’ Lady March’s volce was raised 
high with liapatience, and the man made 
the best of the situation by showing her 
hurriedly into the library and shutting the 
door on ner, 

Nansie heard the rustle of a dress on the 
staircase and the voice of a housekeeper or 
nurse speaking low but imperatively. 

‘*W hat’s the meaning of thia disturbance? 
Have you forgotten your orders, Parkins?”’ 

“T couldn’t help it, Mrs, Peterson, It's 
Lady March—won’t go without seeing Mr, 
Reynholt. It’s on important business,” 

‘Nothing is of such importance as peace 
and quietness just now. You may tell her 
that. The doctor says nobody is to go near 
the room, Everything depends on this 
sleep lasting.” 

‘It won't be the slightest good telling 
her #0,” predicted the butler despondently. 

“Then say you have given the message 
to me, I ahali know how to dispose of her,” 
Mra, Peterson marched determinedly 
away. The butler looked doubtfully at the 
library door, and finally departed to his 
own quarters, letting events slide, 

Nansie listened and thought awhile, 
“She must go,’’ she decided, “Ifhe daren’t 
tell her so, I will. She shan’t stay here,’’ 
Then she boldly crossed the hall and flung 
the door open, 

Lady March sat at the writing table, her 
chin resting on her clasped hands. She 
looked handsomer than ever, Nanasie 
thought, her cheeks were so red and her 
eyes shone so, When she beheld Nanaie, 
they opened wider than ever with anger 
and contempt, 

‘What are you doing here? Who gave 
you leave to come and prowl about the 
house?” she asked wratbfully, 

Nansie advanced quite steadily. ‘I have 
come on an errand. The man dared not 
tell you. You are to go.” 

‘¢w hat!’’ She sprang to her feet, her brow 
thunder, her eyes lightening. ‘‘What do 
you say?’ 

‘*You areto go,’’ repeated Nansie still 
more emphatically, ‘‘Mr, Reynhoilt wants 
you to go.” 

‘‘He dares send me such a message—and 
by you—the idiot, And you dared to re- 
peat it!’ 

With a sweeping rush she was on Nansle, 
and had seized her by the shoulder fiercely, 
bor wrathfaul eyes flashing, her cheek 
crimson, her voloe choking with rage, 
Nansie shook likea reed in her furious 
grasp, and her face blanched witb terror, 
buta wild, savage sense of power rose in 
ber heart. She—She, “Poor WNanale,” 
could make this great lady mad with rage! 
Sh6 could never sneer at her for a “‘harm- 
less idiot” again. They were enemies, and 
so equals, 

‘Let me alone; 1 have something for 
you,’’ she managed to gasp. The grasp on 
ber shoulder was joosened,and Lady March 
almost flung her from her. 

“Give it me quickly, you fool,”’ 

Nanasie brought forth her packst. It was 
snatched out of her hand. Lac °*’are’'s 
eyes grew suddenly soft, and aco. :. Za 
aunile dawned on her lips, She ex, ined 
the seal, “If you had dared to brew « it,’’ 
she muttered, threateningly. Then turn- 
ing her back contemptuously on the girl, 
she broke open the packet. Her own let- 
ters fell to the ground at her feet, 

Nansie caught the reflection of her face in 
the wirror above, and before she could 
turn, had opened the door and fled softly 
away. 

Next week Sir Francis and Lady March 
left Broadmeada for the Continent. 

It all happened long ago. Who can tell 
where a story really ends? Tomy mind it 
seems to goon for ever. Nansie laughs 
and says hers is only just beginning. Sue 
ie a beautiful woman now, with a lovely 
, da name well-known alii roan 
world 


6 
he hes ad a ft ant areer witl 


romance writers in trade, and has refused 
foreign coronets of all sorts and sises, native 
money-bags, a prosperous impressario, and 
& millionaire trom across the water. And 
yot ehe was pleased to tell me that she oon- 
siders her lifea biank up toa given date 
last year, when a certain handsome young 
artist asked permission to paint her por- 
trait. 

She is as good as she is gifted, and he is 
worthy of her. Msy they be happy. But 
how abowt Philip Peynhbolt? 

“Ob,” ssys Nansie, ‘‘I eaw bim last night 
atthe State Oonoert, with bis beautiful 
Amerioan bride, Till she appeared, Lady 
March had been the bandsomest woman in 
the room.,”’ 

Was it not strange they did not appear to 
know one another? And’’—with a wistful 
look anda smile that was haifa sigh— 
‘neither bad the slightest recollection of 
me, ” 

“So much the better for everyone,’’ 
said I. 





THe ToorHriok Fimnp. — ‘That isa 
toothpick fiend,” saida olerk ina Pitts- 
burg hotel toa reporter, as he pointed toa 
man who had two toothpicks !n his mouth, 
and was trying to geta handful into bis 
vest pocket. “He comes into the hotel 
through the bar entranos, and after taking 
afive cent drink anda fifteen cent free 
lanoch, strolis into the office and struts 
around as if he were a $5 a-day boarder, 
He brushes all the files off the counter with 
his arms as he reaches over in a patronizing 
way end asks for the railway guide. After 
catching an imaginary train, and inquiring 
about the connections, he picks up a hand- 
ful of toothpicks and saunters out the front 
door. Atthe main entrance to the hotel 
he stops and picks the remnants of bis free 
lunch out of his teeth, with the intention o! 
conveying to passers-by the idea that he is 
stopping at the hotel. Why don’t we ob- 
ject? What good would itdo? It would 
only cause a scene, and the best thing to do 
js to pay no attention tohim. Sometimes 
we say something about the toothpicks, 
bat not often. There area good many 
other people like him.’’ 








DgLicacy.—Above every other feature 
which adorns the female character, delica- 
cy stands foremost within the province of 
good taste. Not that delicacy which is per- 
petually in quest of something to be 
ashamed of, which makes a merit of a 
blush, and simpers at the false construction 
its own ingenuity bas put upon an Innocent 
remark; thisspurious kind of delloacy is 
as far removed from good taste as from 
good feeling and good sense; but that high- 
minded delicacy which maintaina its pure 
and undeviating walk alike amongst 
women, as in the society of men, wh.ch 
sbrinks from no necessary duty, and can 
speak when required, with seriousness and 
kindness, of things at which it would be 
ashamed indeed to smile or biush, This is 
the delicacy which forms so important a 
part of good taste, that where it does not 
exist asa natural instinoce, it is taught as 
the first principle of good manners, and 
considered as the universal passpost to 
good society. , 

—_——— 
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Lirgs THE WorLpD Over,—When Peter 
of Cortona was engaged on a picture for the 
Royal Palace of Pitti, Ferdinand II, par- 
ticularly admired the representation of a 
weeping child. ‘‘Has your majesty,” said 
the painter, ‘a mind to see how easy it is 
to make this child laugh?’ And, suiting 
the action to the word, the artist merely 
depressed the oorner of the lips and tie 
inner extremity of the eyebrows, when the 
little urchin seemed in danger of bursting 
bis sides with laughter, who ina moment 
before seemed breaking his heart with 
weeping. Jfthia be true in the world of 
living men, alight, very alight are the 
causes that make or break the happiness of 
of life. The touch of a brush can dim 
Heaven with a cloud, or brighten the pros- 
pect of the fair hor!zon. 

an 

NEGLIGE SHIBRTS.—Wearers of neglige 
shirts ougnot to be thankfal toa New Haven 
man, who bas hit upon a meana by which 
all the advantages of suspenders and beit 
can be had without any of the disadvan- 
tages. 

His plan isa very simple oneand con- 
sista of wearing the suspenders next tw the 
undershirt, the silk, cotton or flannel shirt 
being outaide, 

At thé waist of the outer sbirt horizontal 
aiite are cut and stitched like buttwnholea, 
‘Through these alita the straps of the sus 
penders are brought and fastened to the 





trousers. A broad belt or sash covers the 
waistband, alits and strape, and the result is 
a beit effect and a suaspender comfort. 
—— oa <o- 
WHEN you wan test the sopriety of a | 
man ask him to repeat qulckiy the aines 
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clentific and Useful. 
MaRaie Fuvoip.—The Austrian soulp 
tor, Fredrich Beer, in Paria, has discover- 
ed a process for making marble fluid and 
moulding itas bronze is moulded. The 
name of the marble thus treated is beryt. 
The new product costs little more than 
plaster, and is especially well adapted to 
the ornamentation of houses and the oon- 
struction of floors, baths and pillars. A 
stock company has been organised in Paris 
to place beryt on the market. 

A MuTuHop oF IMPROVING GLUB.—To 
add oxalic acid and white oxide of sino, in 
the proportion of one percent. to the glue 
to be treated gives a whiter and clearer 
product than any ofthe measures now in 
use, The glue should first be reduced 
with water and heat toa thick pulp, and 
the chemicals added while the mass is hot. 
The same process may be used for bleach- 
ing blood albumen, but the degree of heat 
should not be above 122 degrees Fahren- 
heit or the albumen willl coagulate, 

How TO TELL A COUNTERFRBIT BILL.— 
Take a United States billof any denomina- 
tion and bold it to the light, and you will 
see two lines running entirely across it 
lengthwise, Upon examination you will 
find these to consist of silk threads, a red 
oneandabiueone, Every genuine bill 
has the mark of a genuineness, Without 
these markaa bill may be put down as a 
counterfeit, no matter how good the en- 
«raving on it. Nopaper mill dare make 
this sort of paper, and this is the Govern- 
went’s only protection on ite currency. 


Tas EvsgoTrio Gooss.—The latest of 
the many late things in electricity is the 
electrical goose, which dates from Minneap- 
olis, where it has been used for smoothing 
out the wrinkles and other excrescences in 
biue Jean overhails, It is about the same 
sise and weight as the ordinary tallor’s 
goose, bat there the semblance ends It is 
described asa perfect wonder, The elec. 
tricai current is supp!ied from an overhead 
wire by an ordinary silk covered wire with 
plenty of slack. As each garment is 
brougbt tothe bench of tae manipulator 
she graspsthe goose,and in a trice the 
overallgs ready for the next operator in 
the long list that go te fitit for the hired 
man or the chimney sweep. 


Ei arm and Barden, 














NaGG@ine,—A epirited horse may soon 
be made siow and spiriticoss by oonstant 
negging, twitching the lines, peevish 
urging and in many other wearing pro- 
cosses that fretful drivers invent and prac- 
tloe, 

LIQUID AND Souip,—If absorbent ma- 
terial cannot be bad place the solid manure 
where the liquids can fiow into it. Dry 
dirt, however, is exoelient for absorbing 
the liquids of the atable, and assists in pre- 
venting oes of ammonia, 

Rock Saut.—A pleoe of rock salt should 
always be kept in the box of tne manger, 
ao that the horse may lick it whenever his 
appetite prompts him, Salt ls neocossary for 
animals as itis for human beings, and this 
way of administering it is far preferable to 
the universal practice of putting a hand- 
fulonce or twice a week in soft feed, 
In following hia Iinatincta a horse will 
take neither too much nor too little, and 
will got 1t Just when he desiresit and needs 
it most. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE LaWN,.—Do not 
mow a young lawn too closely, nor allow 
the grasa to grow to bigh. Bear in mind 
that when a plant seeda ita object for that 
season is accomplished, Until the grasa ls 
well under growth too wuck mowing is an 
injury. Applying manure on the grass in 
the late falland ashes in tbe apring, On 
bare spots, or weak lawns,the grass should 
be allowed to go to seed before frost, which 
will be an advantage the following spring, 
when it may be kept in order with the lawn 
mower, 

Broop Makes,—(i00d brood mares are 
a fortune on the farm, Keepali tue good 
mares and continus & grade up, that each 
succeeding generation will be be.ter bred 
and raise vetier colts, The inares can do 
the farm work and raise valuable colts, 
while a gelding ora male ls a useless ex- 
pense on afarwn, Whenallour farma are 
stocked with brood mares and greater care 





given ww breeding the better class of 
borses farming will be more profitable, 
forthereia no product of the farm that 
selis for better money than good horses, 
and the brood mares work for their kee; 
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THE ANCELUS. | 


BY JEAN FRANOOILS MILLET, 


This masterpiece of the great French 
painter has been purchased by an Ameri- 
can for the sum of $116000 and duties, 
amounting In all to about $150 000. Itis the 
largest sum ever paid for a painting of this 
algo, 

Jean Franools Millet, who died in 1875 
atthe age of sixty, devoted himself to the 
faithful reproduction of actual rustic life 
among the French peasantry. During bis 
ilfetime he waesorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and it was not until some time 
after his death that his wonderful genius 
was appreciated, 

Gambetta makes the following comment 
on the work reproduced in our etched 
avd colored oleograpb: “Millet appears 
with bia marked character of a painter of 
the seaeons,tne fields,and the peasagts, ‘The 
Angelus,’ is bis masterpiece in which 
two peasants, bathed in the rays of the set- 
ting sun and full of mystical emotion, bow 
their heads at the penetrating sound of a 
bell ringing for evening prayer at the mon. 
asiory visible on the horizon.”’ All the 
original colors, and shades are reproduced 
in fae aiwmile, ao that our oleograph gives 
“The Angelus’’ exactly as seen in the paint- 
ing itwelf, Save that it has not actually 
been peinted by band it presenw the full 
life, beauty and expression of the work ag 
it came from Millet’s easel. Tne gold and 
red of the setting aun; the dark browns and 
greensofthe held where the pearants are 
working; the faithful blues and grays of 
their peasant costumes; the gathering 
shadow of twilight are all shown with such 
delicate taste and blending of hues, that 
the ploture stends out inspired witb relig- 
lous sentiment and devotion, A finer copy, 
and one in which more skill js shown has 
never before been produced. The size 
of this famous picture in colors, is 22x 
28 inchee ana copy will be sent, all post 
age paid, toevery one who sends us 82 00 
for one year’s subscription to THs Satur. 
DAY EvReNIna Post in advance, 


“In Love” and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid companion photo-gra- 
vures, They are printed on heavy- 
toned paper, and are in alize 12 x 16 inches 
Gach. ‘Ihe subject of the first named 
“In Love” represents a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandinotnere, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man. 
sion. The maiden ia sewing and the lover 
aflor the style of the period, is paying her 
courteous and kind attention, In the 
second picture, ‘The Peacemaker,” the 
coupie have plainly had aquarrel, Both 
presend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has juat 
come upon the soene, and wishes to have 
them “make itup.”’ Each picture tells its 
Owl story completely, and each is the se 
que! and complement of the other. Pret 
ticr works of art or neater pictures 
for a parlor or altting-room, could not be 
desl: ad, 

These (wo splendid companion photo- 
gravures sent prepaid to each subscriber 











Our Margins. 

With the bulk of our possessions, the sane 
among us know pretty well how to deal. 
With the margins we are often at a loss, 
squandering and going wide, or hoarding 
and not utilising. 

Take our income as one example. We 
pay so much in rents, taxes end the princi- 
pal items of housekeeping. Take our time 
for another. We devote so many hours in 
the day to our work, our domestic duties, 
our intellectual life. 

So far good; but the umsppropriated sur- 
plus and what we do with it—the unoccu- 
pied margin and how we fi!) 1t—these are 
the vital questions for the present moment; 
and the answer is of more cons quence in 
the ft conduct of life than some will al 
low. 

But among the many marks o! a fool, one 
is his Contempt for smali things and bis 
grand way of overlooking the cumulative 
power of aggregation and repetition. 

In spite of the lessons taught by flict and 
chalk and coral), the good old saw setting 
forth how many a pickle makes 4 mickle is 
without significance to him. 

Only a few pennice—only afew dollars— 
surely he can afford that out of bis margin! 
Oaly a few minutes in the day—what is the 
worth of a few minutes? Nothing! Out 
of the twenty four hours, hal! an hour here, 
& quarter there, ten minutes—just ten— 
what folly to make a fuss and cal! that 
waste! 

Toe learned man who wrote a book in 
the intervals of waiting while his wile put 
op ber bonnet and settled her strings, mus! 
have been s horrid bore, argue these idle 
ones who let their unappropriated time lie 
fallow. 

No one can be always between the shafte; 
and the sweet Do-nothing has its mental 
uses as well as ite charms. 

{t is so restful to sitand dream, weaving 
fairy stories of improbable chances out of 
the golden threads of hope and imagina- 
tion! It is so pleasant, too, to dawdle and 
potter and linger over the thing that isin 
nand—to save one’s energies—as if ener- 
gies did not grow with the using!—and to 
waste the margin in long halts of inactivity 
between the stages of accomplishment! 

Why shoald Life bea crue! taskmaster, 
gaunt and grim, priggish and precise, and 
not the jolly, generous, loose-handed triend 
who winks at faults, cverlooks lapses, and 
lete things run free in a happy-go lucky 
kind of way, the margin not counting? 

Why not indeed! When we all emigrate 
into the kingdom of Oockaigne, and our 
larks fall from the eky ready roasted for 
supper, it will be so; but till then the mar. 
gin has to be considered and its best use 
made clear. 

In whatever way we specd our money, 
some one profits. This is one of the points 
of conflict between morality and political 
ec?nomy. 

After all, equandering is distribution, and 
personal loss is public gain. If you waste 
your substance on horseracing and cards, 
what you disburse others pecket; and a 
fifty cent Lutton-hole helps the flower seller 
to live. 

That other bills are left unpaid—thai the 
wife and children go short of their righttul 
share—these form distinct questions of 
theirown. They are moral knots which 
are not untied by the most dexterous use of 
‘distribution’’ and ‘‘puolic gain’’ or any 
other verbal] juggle. 

Like metaphysical arguments on the 
subtleties of free will and necossity, we 
blow them all aside when we come down 
to the ‘‘nard pan’’ of common sense and 
personal experience. 

The cottager who spends his margin on 
his Mower beds and lets bis cabbage garden 
go bare and his potato patch unweeded, is 
a thriftiess husbandman; the woman who 
fills her drawing-room with knick knacks 
and does not renew her broken jugs and 
basins is as thrifticss a housewife. But the 
millionaire may give thousands for his 
orchids and his vines, and“his margin is 
well employed. 

With our margin of time, things go the 
same way. It all depends on the amount 
of time we have in hand whether we 
equander foolishly or use with permissible 








has e heavier account against him than the 
busy worker whose narrow little strips of 
leisure are almost too smali to be put out to 
interest. 

And yet it is the busy people who have 
tyme for extras. The iile never have mar- 
gins 

Ask the man who gets up at twelve and 
who bas not the very ghost of a duty to 
employ him—who has not an obligation 
save those which he chooses to make for 
himself—ask him to undertake any matter 
that will fill up half an hour in the four- 
teen he takes trom sleep for idle pleasure, 
and he cannot find that half-hour in all his 
margin. 

Ask the man who is in bis office at nine 
and who leaves at six, and he will do it 
“off the reel’’ at once, 

Those who use their margins are rich ip 
all ways; those who do not, but who let 
hours and weeks and months pass by like 
derelict vessele floaung on a sluggish 
stream, are poor in all ways. 

Ack the first what they bave gained '— 
A row of pearls would but ill emblemize 
the things they have accomplished and the 
reward they have earned. 

Ask the other—emp‘iness and not 80 
mucb as a handful of chaff to fill up the 
void of Nothingnes:! 

SRS, 202 DE 

WoOMAN's mission on earth is something 
grand and noble, and she should be loved, 
respected and cared four by all mankind, for 
ner natural disposition should be as Gud in 
tended, that of love, sficciion and virtue. 
For if she loves a man she wil) give her 
right band to piease him, and if she hates 
nim she will give her right hand to avenge 
him. Thus she lives in one extreme or the 
other, seldom bringing her judicatory 
thoughts to bear; and once outside her 
mission for which she was created, she is 
justly compared with a hell in the midst ot 
humanity. 

IT ig not altogether overwork that injures 
4 man’s capacily for labor Uaderwork is 
olten quile ag injurious. A tool that rusts 
by lying by very ofteu geta as much harm 
as, and is apt to become almost more 
quickly worm out than, one that is kept in 
constant use. So that, if a man makes up 
nis mind todo as little work as possible in 
the course of the day, he voluntarily in- 
flicts upon himse!t a drawback of a similar 
uature to that which is imposed upon those 
who are compelied to overwork them. 
ae] ves, 

EVERY man is noi the proper champion 
ior truth, or fit to take up the gauntlet in 
the cause of verity; many, from ignorance 
of these maxims, have too rashly charged 
the troops of error, and remain as trophies 
unto the enemies of truth. A man may be 
ia possession of truth as of acity, and yet 
be forced to surrender. 

It ig the excoss and not tne nature of our 
passions which is perishable. Like the 
trees which grow by the tomb of Protesi- 
laus, the passions flourish until they reach 
acertain height; but mo sooner is that 
height attained than they wither away. 


oe 


IT is not the people who shine in society, 


--not thé people who are cuarming when: 
they are out, but the people who are charm- 
ing when they are in—that are good to live 
with. 

Lirg is thick sown wiih thorns, and | 
know no other remedy than to pass quickly 
torough them. Tue longer we dwell on 
vur misfortunes, the greater is their power 
to barm us. 

It does us good to admire what is good 
and beautiful; but it does us inflaitely more 
good to love it. We grow lke what we 
admire; but we become one with what we 
love. 


JT is only by labor that thought can be 
made healthy, and only by thought tnat 
jabor can be made happy; nor can the two 
be separated with impunity, 


Keer doing—aiways doing. Wishing, 








but the peeple wao brighten up the homp,] 





The World’s Happenings. 








France has more then a quarter of a mil- 
lion carrier pigeons trained for War purposes, 


Daring the Jast year 42 colleges received 
aifte of money amounting to §2, 635, 000, 


8: Louis claims to manufactare more 
wagons than any otber city in the country, 


A subscriber has presented the editor of 
the Dawson, Ga,, News with a beet weighing 20 
pounds, 


A homing pigeon flew trom Spartane- 
barg South Carolina, to Baitimore, 120 miles, In i4 
hours. 


Tne discoveries made by Sanley show 
thatthe Nile is the longest river in the world, being 
at least 4100 miles in leugth. 


A parrot, owned by a Kansas City bar- 
ber, hangs in acagein front of the establishment, 
aud occasionally advises passersby to get their hair 
cut. 


D: Morcdith, a Brooklyn preacher, has 
established a second reading-room for workingmen, 
where no restriction is placed on smoking c'xars and 
pip s. 

Geologists assert that if the continerts 
and the bottom of the ocean were graded down toa 
uniform level the whole world would becovered with 
water a mile deep. 


Ao extract from a p.rish magezine in 
England reads thus: ‘‘Uomarried workers are re- 
quested not to marry for some littie time, as we can- 
not afford to lose their services, as we have lost many 
lately.’’ 


Outin Nevada telegraph poles in low 
places, where water stands in winter, are sald to 
have taken root and to be covered with follage, The 
poles are cottonwood, and were planted with the 
bart on them. 


Becs swarmed from a hive at Qiiocy, 
Mich , and settled on their owner, Almon Ames, and 
ap old horee he wasdriving The horse wasstung to 
deato, but Mr. Ames, whois 70, will recover, ai- 
though a very sick man. 


Jobo aod Jacob Weber are still teaching 
a echool which they opened in New Orleans in May, 
1740, at which they have taught continuously, with- 
outa vacation, and with only 15 days’ intermission 
in 50 years to permit of the repair of the building, 


A German named Liieothal, ef er ex- 
perimenting for 23 years with artificial wings, bas 
succeeded in raising himeel!, weigbing 160 pounds, 
with the ald of a counter-weight, lifting 80 pounds, 
How to raise the other 80 pounds is still beyond 
bim, 


Harry Koebler, a c rnet player in the 
New York Casino orchestra, who shot himself re- 
cently, left several papers in which he expressed his 
disgust with bis work, and among them was one sug- 
gestive expression: ‘‘Not vo see painted faces is 
worth dying.’ 


The narrowest dwelling house in Brook- 
lynis to be built this summer, It will measure 7'4 
by MW feet. The lot.apon which the building isto 
stand isin one of the beet streets in the city, and has 
been thought by many to be almost worthless be- 
cause of its small sige, 


Mr William Jordan, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind,, and Mies Marie Kepner, of Cincinnati, were 
married recen'ly afleranengagement of B® years. 
When the war broke out Jordan enlisted and was 
badly wounded. His mother looked to him for sup- 
port, and the marriage was postponed. 


read and milk is one of the most p pu 
lar dishes served for lunch at the Congressional res- 
taurantin Washington. Glasses vu! pure cream or of 
half cream and half miik are greatly in demand 
among the Congressmen whocome from cities, but 
they are avoided by the rural members, 


A few days ayo a boit ot lightning struck 
one of the shade trees in A. Harmon's yard, at Lin- 
colnton, Ga. He hada wire clothes-line fastened to 
the tree and extending to bis dairy-house, The bolt 
passed down the tree to the wire and followed that 
toltsconnection with the dairy, igniting the dairy 
and completely burning it up. 


A fire company at Winsted Conn, being 
unable recently to getany but a small stream from 
the hose, made an examination and found about 8 
inches of an eel’s tail eticking out of the nozzle of 
the hose pipe. The neazle was unscrewed from the 
hose, and the astonished firemen fished a live eel ont 
of the pipe that weigned nearly three pounds, 


S)mething remarkabie bappened to a 
cow near Sidney, Obio, recently. There were two 
large trees cloee together on the edge of a clover 
fiélad. A fence touched either tree, but the gap had 
no fence, The cow equeezed loto ihe gap, and with- 
out peseing through began to browse. She soon be- 
gan toswell with gas generated by the green clover, 
and to get her out one of the trees had to be eat. 


A bear that had been helping himalf for 
three years to boney from ean apisry at Wewa- 
hitchka, Fla. waskilled one night recently. The 
buazing of the bees and the sweetness of his repast 
so occupied bruln’sattention that he did not notice 
the approach of his slayers until too late to escape. 
He wasa cute beast, nevertheless, for always on 
breaking into the apiary he smeared honey over bis 
head and face to avoid being stung, 


Ac.sen of Bsliast, M>., was awaken«d 
about 4 o'clock the other moruing by a strange nolse, 
and on going to the window saw about 3 robins 
fighting acrow, which wastrying io getatarobin's 
nee’, in a near-by tree, containing some young 
birds, The robins finally drove off the crow. The 
Man wentdown to the treeand found one young 
robin onthe ground dead, while two others were 
safe inthe nest The crow was on a plratical expe- 
dition, and but for the valiant fight of tne robins 
would have undoubtedly Billed all the young. 


Oxe of the teatures of military dri}! is 
the Russian army is the training of soldiers to swim 
in battalions, at the same time using their weapons. 


: Atthe recent annual military manceuvres, in the 
» nd 2 00 for tt . enerosity. , ; . 
sends us $2 00 forthe Tax Poet one | & y Gresming, intending, ,imourning, talk ng, | rest nce of the Czar, a fine exhibition of profictency 
‘ But the rule which held good with money iy ate ' was«xivenin this direction. A large force of 
, Gigbing and pining are idle and prcfi C88 " ; . ai 
ea We Will send instead a copy 7 in verted when we deal with time and emt _ . \ 1\ a SWAaAlWD a Se & lake t J marching « 
hae etur fé ‘ . — —_ Bw : of fas co 6 reeds 
uae Ase ‘picture oO Ubriat before the min whc nas nothing ik | and Whose — fiated s epekins A ® same ne they ker 
size Of which ls 21235 inohes, whole day is therefore one wide margin, A wI8R man speaks bu yfireonthe boat of a supposed enemy # 
lial ™ were disputing their passage 
tanh a — 
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THE HARVEST OF THE SKA, 


BY GEORGE WEATHEALY. 


The sky is black with angry clouds 
Just when the day is dying; 

The gulls sweep by like ghosts in shrouds 
Before the tempest fying. 


Bat the Gsh, they say, are in the bay; 
No matter then the weather! 

For all must toll to reap the spoil 
That keeps the home together, 


Just like a busy hive of bees 
In baatie and commotion, 

So swarm botb young and old to seise 
The harvest of the ocean, 


So blow, old wind! you are but kind 
To bring such angry weatber, 

When all can toll to reap the spoll 
That keeps the home together! 


Anne Dennery. 











BY A. 8 O, 





morning in late autump when Mr, 

Plimmer, one of the travelling auditors 
of accounts in the employ of the Soutb- 
Nortbern Raliway Company, a'ignted from 
tne train at Oakroyd station. He was a tail, 
lean, seturnine-looking man, between 
thirty and forty years of age, with a bard, 
dry manner, a soniewhat rasping voice and 
a thin-lipped, close-shut mouth which few 
people ever sew ligtited up with a smile, 

Tne duty of Mr. Pliimmer and his four 
or five co workers was to travel from sia- 
tion to station, and audit the various ied- 
gers, returns, casb statements and other 
matters of account pertaining to each; and 
afterwards to draw up a report embodying 
the result of their examination, and for- 
ward the same to their chief office in Lon- 
don, 

Oakroyd was what is commonly called a 
roadside station, which izequivaelent to say- 
ing tuat it accomodated no more !mporiant 
centre of population than a fair-sized vil- 
lage and its surroundings. 

‘The station-agent was a middle-aged and 
refined-looking man, John Dennery by 
name; who, together with a youth io book 
passengers and attend (othe telegraph in- 
strument, and four portcrs, comprised the 
entire stafi of tue atation. 

Jobn Dennery had been aatation-master 
for a considerable number of years, and 
consequently wis well acquainted with Mr. 
Piimmer, Having nothing to fear from the 
most thorough inspection of his books and 
cash matters, he could aflord to meet the 
dreaded official with equanimity. Al! the 
same, be would much rather tbat bis visit 
bad fallen on some other day, being just 
then sowewhbat upset by certain domestic 
circumstances of an unpleasant kind. How- 
ever, taere was no beip for it, 

“T will be with you in three minutes, 
Mr. Piimmer,’’ he said. ‘The down train 
is Juat signalied.”’ 

“All right, Dannery,” answered the 
other. “Don’t hurry yourself, 1 know 
where to find what 1 want.” And with 
that he crossed the platform, carrying his 
black bag in one hand and bis umbrelia in 
the other, and made his way to Johbia’s of- 
floe, 

At Oakroyd, as at so many other country 
stations, the offices and tho station master’s 
living rooms were couprised under cne 
root, 

Tne former were two in number, one of 
them being the bovuking- ffice, and the 
other the room in waich Jonn transacted 
the multifarious indoor duties connected 
With his position. This room had three 
doors, one of thém opening on the plat 
form, one connecting it with the booking- 
Office, and a third which gave access to the 
living-rooms, 

Tne upper half of this latter door was of 
glass, so as to light the ratuer dark pas 
Sage or which it opened, but it might al- 
most aswell bave been made wholly of 
wood, seeing that the glase portion of it was 
shaded by a red moreen cartsin, 

When John Dennery entered the office 
he found that the auditor hed a couple of 
ledgers open on the desk before him, and 
was comparing and checkipg sundry totais 
therein against a sheet of figures which he 
bad brought witb bim from beadquarters, 

“] see that your daughter atill lends you 
a band now and then with your ledgers,”’ 
said Mr, Pliimmer. “At least, 1 Judge the 
feminine writing which [ tind hereand 
there to pe hers.’’ 

“Yes, sir, thev’e Anne’s wriling,’’ an. 
Swored the deiloate looking station master, 
whilst a vivid spot of color flamed fora 
moment ineach of hisenecks. “My eyes 
have been rather weak of late, especially 


|" was about ten o’slock on a certain 


by gaslight, and if it bad not been for her 
help, 1 hardly know how I should bave 
Wanaged sometimes to get my accounts 


sent in to date. 








John seated himself at the writing table 
and proceeded to open the letters and in- 
volces which had arrived by the morning 
train. Mr. Plimmer, his bard set face and 
keen eyes bent over the ledgers, went on 
with bis checking. For a little while noth. 
ing was audible save an occasional rustle of 
paper or the monotonous scraicbing of a 
pen. 

At length the auditor shut up the ledgers 
and turning to John, said: “And now, Mr, 
Dennery, if it’s convenient to you, 1 will 
run through your goods cash and fi>ating 
balance before beginning on the tickets 
and paroels,’’ 

John rose with alacrity. He was confi- 
dent that his cash would be found oorrect 
to a fraction. 

Having first banded the cash book to the 
auditor, he proceeded to open the safe and 
produced therefrom a wooden bow! hall! 
filled with woney—gold, allver and copper 
being mixed together. 

The bow! coutained the cash received by 
Jobn on account of the conveyance of 
gOods-traftic between the noon of the pre- 
vious day, when be had made bie last re- 
Mittance to bank,and tiie time of Mr, 
Pilunmer’s examination, The cash in ques- 
tion would be expected to tally with the 
total of the sums entered in the cash book, 
Five winutes sufficed to satisfy Mr, Piim- 
mér that it did so, 

Having written his initials in the casb 
book, Mr. Pilmmer then returned tbe 
bow! and its contenis to John. “And now 
for the flusting balance,’’ be said, 

it here becomes needful to explain that 
what is termed the fuoating balance is a sum 
of money kept in band in order to meet 
the various disbursements and liabilities 
which arise from day to day; tbe amount, 
of ocurse, Varying in acoordance with tbe 
exigencies of eacn particular station, Thus, 
While at some places as mucu as a thous- 
anv’ pounds, or 6ven more, is allowed, at 
the sumaliest class of atatious ten pounds is 
deemed amply sufficient to meet all de- 
wands, 

At the clos» of each month vouchers for 
all amounts which have been paid out dui- 
lug the preceeding four weeks are for- 
warded to the chief cftice, in return for 
which an equivalent amount of cash is sent 
to ibe station, eo as to bring the ‘‘balance”’ 
up LO the total of the suin allowed, 

The amount allowed John Dennery as 
floating cash was forty pounds, Two days 
vefore Mr. Plicomer’s visit 16 bad received 
froum bead-quarte:s (he sum needed to re- 
coup hiw for his last montnh’s disburee- 
ments, 

The total of the vouchers he had paid out 
lu ibe interiun came to luur pounds fifieen 
shillings, so thai, in order to make up his 
forty pounds, it was requisite that he 
should be jn @ position to produce thirty- 
five pounds five, 

Jonn went to the safe for the second time 
and brcught out in one hand a number of 
vouchers pinned togetuer and in the other 
a canvas bag containing the mooey. Tnese 
be piaced before Mr, Piimmer, and then 
weut quietiy back to hile work at tne tabie, 
Silence reigned for five miudies, 

At the end of that time Mr. Plimmer 
turned and faced John. ‘There seems to 
be something wrong here, Mr, Dennery,’ 
besaid, ‘Either you bave not given we 
the whole of the vouchers, or else not suf- 
ficient cash. The two together, inatead of 
making for:y pounds, make only fifteen,’’ 

A mistake indesd! Jolin was by hia side 
joa woment. ‘The vouchers come to four 
pounds fifteen,’’ he said, “I went through 
them myseif yesterday afternoon, and the 
vaiance of thirty five pounds was in the 
bag at the same time.’’ 

“Ten pounds five is all the bag contains 
now. On the face of it there ina deficiency 
of twenty-five pounds,”’ 

Without a word wore Join emptied the 
bag and counted the contents for Limself. 

Silver ad copper together counted up to 
two pounds five shiliings, which with eight 
sovereigns, the remaining contents of the 
bag, made up the sum specified by Mr, 
Plimmer, 

Jobn ran bis hands through his sparse 
bair, apd slared at the auditor like a man 
disiraught. Then be madea dasb at the 
safe, and going down on one knee, he ran. 
sucked every corner of it in some faint 
hope of finding the missing gold. Tnen he 
rose to bie feet with a great gasp, and con 
fronted Mr, Plinmer, ‘It’s upaccountabie 
—altogether unaccountable,’’ ne stammer- 
ed. “I valanced myself up only yesterday 
afternoon, and there wae then thirty-three 
sovereigns in the bag. 1 counted them 
twice over.” 





‘Has the key of the safe been out of your 
keeping in the interim? 
tior @ moment. i LeéVGer B Ww any 
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countable,” remarked Mr. Piimmer in his 
dryest tone. And with that he took out bis 
official note-book and proceeded, in bis 
slow, deliberate way, to make an entry or 
two therein. 

Jobn had mechanically resumed bis spat, 
His mind was in a whirl of smasement 
aud perplexity. Ten minutes before, had 
he been in the habit of laying wagers, be 
would wililngly bave wagered a thousand 
pounds toone that Mr, Plimmer would 
have found hie cash right to penny. But 
now ! He must be the victim of scme 
tnonstrous hallucination, he told himself, 
Had the missing amount been spirited out 
of his safe by enchantment? It wae oer- 
tainly there yesterday, and just as certain- 
ly the key bad never been outof his own 
keeping. 

Then all at onoe a terrible suspicion 
pieced the confused maze of his thoughts 
like an arrow tipped with flame. He rose 
witbout a word, and left the office by way 
of the door which jed ‘o his own rooms, 

Both sitting room and kitchen were 
enmply. The twins were at school, and 
Anne bai gone into the viliage to make 
some purc..ases, 

Passing through the lower rooms, Jobn 
went upstairs to a certain drawer in bis 
bedroom in which he kept the duplicate 
key of the safe—a second key being al 
lowed by the company in cese tie firs one 
should ge; lost, misiaid, or stolen, 

His suspicion was confirmeu. The key 
was not there. It bad beeu stolen, and who 
could the tnlef be but his own son, 
Launoe, with whom he bad had suob a ter- 
ribie quarrel only last evening. 

Yes, he saw it all now. Launoe bad pur- 
loined the auplicate key in the course of 
the evening, and, later on, when the reat of 
the househoid were in bed, he had made 
his way into the office, had opened the 
eafe, had taken twenty five sovereigns out 
of the bag, had re-locked the safe, and, 
some time in the course of the night, had 
quitted the house, taking the money witb 
bim, 

Anne had told her father at breakiast 
that Launoce’s bed bad not been slept in, 
but Jobn, with the scene of the evening 
before fresh in his mind, had expressed no 
surprise, 

He stood staring into the empty drawer 
for a little space, then he turned and left 
the room, and went downstairs witb the 
dazed, stony glare and automatic move- 
ments of a nan walking in bis sleep, 

When he next caine back to a full oon- 
sciousness of time and place he was stand- 
ing in the tiny hall downstairs, and Anne 
was just coming In from her errands. 

The moment she saw his ashen face and 
twitching lips, and his wide open eyes in 
whicb, just then, shone no light of recogni- 
tion, she dropped her parcels aud sprang to 
his side. 

“What is it, father?’ she gasped, ‘Are 
you illfor have you beard bad newe? 
Uome In nere and tell me,”’ 

She opened the sitting room door and 
drew him gently in. 

At her bidding he seated himself on the 
little chintz-covered sofa, and Anne sat 
down beside him, 

“What is it, father?’ se asked, taking 
one Of bis nerveleas hands in both bera, 

Then specch came to him. 

“Your brother bas robbed me,” he cried 
in the higb, quavering voice of one whore 
emotion is overmastering him, “He has 
stolon twenty five pounds beionging to the 
company. Tue auditor has dis overed the 
loss, and lam aruined man—rulned and 
disgraced!’’ 

At the last words he broke down, Bend- 
ing forward he covered his face with his 
bands, and the next moment Anne saw the 
tears welling from between hia fingers, 
Nover had sie seen her father so protound- 
ly moved. 
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Jobn Dennery was a widower and the 
father of four children, Of these Anne, 
bis only daughter, was twenty two jeers 
old, while Launce was two years younger. 
Tien, ata icug interval, came the twina, 
Karty and Teddy, who at the tine of 
which we write had attained tue mature 
ag® of eight. 

Their mother bai died when they were 
two years old, since which time Anne had 
taken her place an far aa it lay in her power 
to do ®, 

She had inherited her mother's firmness 
of wiil, and as sue grew up her father had 
gradually fallen as completely under her 
miiid rule—aruie which made limelf felt, 
but never found expression in wuorda—as 
he had been in years gone by under that of 
his wife. For John Denvery was one of 
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sonality than thelrown to lean upon and 
derive support from, 

Without being exactly handsome, Anne 
Dennery was very pleasant to look upon. 
She had fine eyes and a winning siwnile. 
Here was one of those faces in which good- 
ness and intelligence seemed happily com- 
bined; the one you felt instinctively; the 
other recognised and acoepted by the time 
you bad been a quarterof an hour io her 
com pany. 

By great good fortuue, Launce Dennery 
at sixteen years of age bad been found a 
position in the bank at Perrydene, a town 
about a dozen wiles from Oakroyd. 

Everything had gone weil with bim till 
about a year before tne date of our mory, 
at which time reports began t reach bis 
father of the iate hours be kept, of bis 
fondness for cards and billiards, eud of the 
dubious company he consorted with after 
business hours, 

Heretotore be bad been in the habit of 
spending hie Sandays at home, running 
over by train on Naturdey evening anid re. 
turning @arly on Monday morning; but 
now healiowed a month, and sometimes 
longer, tc elapse between Lie vinite, 

His father took bim sharply to task, 
whereupon he made |iberal promises of 
amendment, and as no further reports 
reacned John, the latter became once more 
Oasy in bis mind, 

But, as it turned out afterwards, (he im 
provement bed been wore apparent than 
real, the only change in Leunce being that 
be now did in secret that wiich he hed 
done openly velore, 

It wasa terribie biow two Join when one 
day the news reached him that Launoe bad 
been disusiased from bia situation at the 
bank. There was nothing serious alioged 
against the young man; be was simply in- 
formed that bia services would po louger 
be required, 

It was not till a week later, by which 
tiine he had spent the greater part of tio 
salary which bad been paid bim on his ale- 
misgal, that he had appeared at home, 
Phen Lad ensued the scene between father 
and son of which inention has been rade. 

Jobu Deunery was imiid te npered to a 
degree and siow to anger; Lat, ifmke mont 
men ot bis callbre, when onoe roused his 
passion was apt lo carry him away and Ww 
cause him to pass the ilinit which a atrong- 
uiiaded wan would bave imposed on hiin- 
self, 

Launce, who had long wished to yo 
abroad, bad begged hard for enough money 
10 pay bis passage to the New Worid and to 
find him in food and lodging fora few 
woeka after landing. To tuis request his 
fatber had anewered ; 

“I utterly refuse to belp you in any 
wey. Now that you have disgraced your- 
wolf, it wnatters not to me whether you yo 
abroad or stay In England; but in neliher 
case need you |ouk for money from me; 
nor, alter to night, will this roof be you: 
home,” 

And «0 the two had parted in mutual an- 
ger. 

If the younger man, Inetead cf filnging 
out of the house ip a passalou as hut as lis 
father’s, bad gone to bis seater, and bad 
told beralil that had passed, that wise courn- 
sellor would have bidden him keep out of 
his father's aight for the next twenty-four 
hours, and leave the reat tw her, Or, if 
Jobn Dennery, instead of saying, “1 refure 
to heip you,” bad said, “1 cannot help you, 
because I have not the meana of doing so,’ 
none of thealter trouble, in all provaviiity, 
would baveé comme Ww pana, 


When Launoe Dennery preferred iia 
request for money to take hit abroad, he 
was under the fuli belle! that bis fatuer Lad 
whet, fora man of bis income, imigit be 
deomed «a very considerable aincunt put 
away. 

Till within a year before, Launce hea 
often taken a aly peep at bin father's bank 
book, lor Joun never tu.ought of locking 
anything away from bia children, and tie 
young man bad not talied to notice that as 


often an the monthly pay day came round, 
eo surely Was the amount Incroam Ud, WoougE 
it migbt beouly by a pound or tiirty sul 
ings ata time, 

Neituer bad he falied to remember ti at 
on the last cocamion when Le preyed into 
the book the amount a#aiding tw his 
father’s credit was sometuing Over cone 
hundred and thirty pounds, 

Thus, in asking for heip to carry bim 
abroad, 6 had feit bathe was arkiny 
no more theo his father was ina position to 


grant, if only it should piease iim too 
ao. 

Kut whet uellhner he nor Anne new 
suspected, was that of the hundred a: 
thirty pounds whic! bal slo 
fa @r’a namen yoar belore ¢ 
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many thousands of other small capitailats, 
bad been allured by oneof those specious 
advertisements with which the newspapers 
abound from day to day into investing the 
whole of bis savings in the stock of a cer- 
tain bogus company, which professed to 
guarantee its shareboiders twelve per cent 
to negin with, and beid out the additional 
balt of a prespeciive bonos at the close of 
@ach year, Oaedividend John did receive; 
but a month or two later the company col- 
Inpeed, and as far aa the sharenolders were 
concerned, nothing was saved, It was «a 
heavy biow, but Jobn kept bis own 
counsel, and breathed no word of bie loss 
t.anyene, It waa the firet time that he 
had had a secret from bis daughter. 
. e - + « * 


Her father’s announcement wasa shock 
to Aune Dennery such as in the whoie of 
ber young iifeaue bad never experienced 
be‘ore, 

Her brother Laanoe, whom she bai never 
consed to love in spite of his faults, a 
Kut no, abe could not speak the bateful 
word, even to herself! Anu tben the ruin 
and disgrace which her father had said 
muateurely follow! It seemed iike some 
borrible nightmare or ghastly pbantasmal 
dream. Butthere were ber fatoer's tears, 
and the sobe be could not repress, to lend a 
terrible em phaaia to bis words 

Presently, ber arm stole round bis wais 
and ahe drew ber head down till it restec 
on ber shoulder, where ber warm, so!t 
cheek neatied against it, whicn, of iteel!, 
was lofinitely soothing to the stricken wan, 
Nhe feit that he would becaimer and better 
for having given inarticulate vent to bis 
fesilngs, and for some minutes neither of 
them spoke, 

Atilength Anne said: ‘‘What makes you 
think, fawuer, that it was Launoce who took 
the money?”’ 

Jobn bad grown calmer by thie time. 
“ Heenuse nO One but ne bad the means of 
obtaining scoess to the safe. Tne dupiicate 
key which | kept upstairs is miesing.’’ And 
with that be went on to tell ber what we 
know already, 

With a little ehiver at ber heart, Anne 
called to mind the fact that sbe bad heard 
her brotLer’s footetepa descending the 
siaire BOmmetime in the middle of the night, 
but had been too sleepy to do more than 
vaguely wonder what he could be doing 
ou: of bed at that untimely bour, 

Pro-ently she said: ''Woat will the audi- 
tor do now that be har discovered the 
lome?'’ 

‘*His first step will be to report the affair 
to the head cffice. To-morrow, or next 
dry, will come an order for my suspension. 
A few days later I spall be summarily dis 
tunissed the servicoe—diamissed, too, without 
@ claracter, which, at my time of life, 
means nothing less than utter rain.” 

“Supposing you were to expiain by what 
means the money is missing?’ said Anne, 
tentatively. 

“Tove fret effect of that would be to cause 
the detectives to be puton your brotber’s 
track; and the resuit,if he were taken, 
which tn all lixeithood he would be, a sen- 
tence of penal servitude,’’ 

A litle ory of dismay broke from Anne. 

“No; vile and unprinoipled as your 
brother may be, | cannot do that,’’ contin- 
ued Jobn, “How could I bear to ment bis 
mother in the next world with that on my 
© necience? He is flesh of my fiesn and 
bone of my bone,and I must take on my- 
self the burden of bis guilt.”’ 

‘But, father, why not make up the defio- 
lency before tne auditor sends in his re- 
port? You have been saving up for years 
— you bave more than once told me so— 
and there must surely be more than 
enough In the bank to ouver theésem taken 
by Launce.”’ 

A deep flush overspread John Dennery’s 
features as be faiteringly aud unhesitat- 
ingly teild of his loss, Ab, bow bitter a 
confession it was for a fatoer to make to his 
ecbtla! 

Alter sitting awhile in silence, Anne 
rose, The twins would be home from 
scuool presently, and no preperations for 
dinner bad yet been wade, ‘Fatver,’’ she 
said, as abe stooped and Kissed bim, “don’t 
let us give up bupe. All may yet be weil. 
This way be sent us for a trial, and —” 

“If anyone else than Launce had taken 
the money,’’ broke in Joun; “anyone else 
than be!’ 

Joun Dennery went back to the office, 
where be found Mr, Pilinmer atill busy at 
work, Jobn bal been away about baif an 
bour, 

“Well, Mr. Dennery, and what have you 
succeeded in inaking oct about the twenty- 
five pounds?’ asked the auditor tn his dry, 
precise voice, 

‘Nothing, sir, nothing,” anewered Jobn 
with a dejected shake of the head. “Ai 
] can Bay i# (hat the money was there yes. 
torday aliernoon, and tuat it’s not there 
now, 

“Also that you are notin a position to 
account for its disappearance?’’ 

“Algo that lam notin a position to ac- 
count for ite dieappearance,”’ 

Mr. Pilmmer pursed up his lips, but no 
sound came from them. Then, without 
furtLer comment be resumed bis work, 

The day wore on. There was nothing 
wach doing at the station duriog the after. 
noon, 80 about twoo’clock Jobn took bis 
hataod mick and went forasolitary walk 
in the meadows, 

His bead ached and bis heart wae inoon.- 
oeivably sore. Indoors be feit stified. Sol- 
tude and open air would do something 
wOowarcs reviving him. 

It wassbout ball-past two when Anne 

xcited oy a feeling of curiosity which sve 
d not bave exp.eined, went softly along 
@ passa, @ “hich divided the house part 
anc applied ber eye toa 

rte which shaded tne 





ra) 





ap half of the door, 

Poin hole, which ber fatber waa quite 
oognizant of Anne used for ascertaining 
whether ber father was engaged with any- 
one, thereby saving ber from intrading 
upon bim except when he was alone. 
Looking through it now, sbe bad a full 
view of Piiminer, who wasstanding with 
hie beck towards ber, busily writing. 

Presentiy he brought bie task to an end, 
and then, while the few last lines be bad 
written were drying, be wake ready two 
take a press copy of the document, Could 
it be the report, Anne asked hereel!, of 
which her father had made mention? 

Aseoon as Mr. Piimmer bad taken the 
prees copy, he proceeded to tear it out of 
the book, and then hung the wet sheet over 
& gatpipe to dry; after that be enclosed the 
original io an envelope which he bad prev- 
fousiy addressed. aking the envelope 
and ita enciocsure between bis thumb and 
finger be then left the office by the door 
wich opened on the platform. 

The moment he was gone Anne entered. 
Tbhrovug® the wire biind of the vide window 
ashe could see Mr. Piimmer walking up the 
platforar towarde Mark jzod, the foreman 
porter, wLO waastanding at the far end 
talking W& @ stranger, 

it wae the work of a few seconds for 
Anne tosnatch the copy off the gaspipo, 
and read what wasiimpressed tnereun, Te 
oummunication was addressed to one of the 
leading oOfficiais of the line, and ran as 
under: — 


“OxzaRn Sin,—I am sorry to have to in 
form you tbat my inveatigation at thie ata- 
tion has brought to lig’ ta deficiency of 
twenty five pounds in the floating balance, 
which Dennery, the agent, is either unavle, 
or unwilling to acoount for. My audit is 
not yet oompieted, but, as faras 1 have 
g ‘ne, the rest of the sccounts and cash mat 
ters appear to be correc. 1 presume that 
you will at once send someones to take Over 
toe charge of the station. Meanwhile, I 
await instructions, Yours Respeoctfnliy, 

“W. B, PLIMMER,”’ 


When the auditor came back, three min- 
utes later, the office was empty and the 
press copy, © ali appearance, exactly as he 
nad left it, except tuat it wasnowdry. He 
folded it up aod pat it with bis other papers 
in hie biaok bag, which he proceeded to 
lock, 

Leaving the bag where it was, he went 
out and accosted Mark Izoa for the second 
time, ‘im going into the village,” he 
ssid. ‘Should Mr, Dennery inquire for 
me, tell bim I sbali ve back in about an 
bour,’’ With that be went, 

Scarcely was be clear of the station be. 
fore Anne caine out of the house and went 
up to Mark, 

“Did Mr, Piimmer leave any mersage 
for my father?’’ she asked. 

Mark told her the wessage, Then she 
said: ‘What was it he wamted to see you 
avout the Great time?’’ 

“He gave me this letter,” answered 
Mark as be extracted the document from 
his jacket pocket; ‘‘and told me to be sure 
to give it to the guard of the 3.20 up--and 
I'm due off duty for my three hours’ rest 
twenty minutes before that time,’’ said the 
foreinan-porter with an aggrieved air, 

“If you like to entrust me with the let- 
ter, 1 will seetnat it is forwarded,’ said 
Anne, her heart beginning to beat pain- 
fully. 

‘Thank you, mise, 
you would.” 
the letter, 

Sbe put the fatal missive in her pocket 
and went back indoors. Presently her 
father came in from bis-walk. His nerves 
bad in some measure recovered their tone, 
but wis features had astrained and worn 
expression which was new to them, and 
toere wasa look in biseyes which made 
his dauguter’s heart ache 

Anne gave him Mr, P.im:mner’s message, 
and tuen ehe said: ‘‘Fatber, if the money 
could be made up before the auditor's re- 
port reached the head office, would it not 
save you from 7 suspended?’’ 

“I!--wy ‘ear--if. Where's the use ol 
talking in that way? The money cannot 
be nade up.”’ 

‘But juat to assume for a moment that it 
could.’”’ 

“In tbatcase I don’t know what might 
be the result, Nothing more than a repri- 
mand, perhaps. Of oourse the one great 
thing Is to make up the money—thbat done, 
1 could pull through everything else, But, 
asl said before, where’s the use of talk- 
ing?’ Hesighned deeply and went away 
into the office, 

Anne sat for a long time withboutatirring, 
one hand clasped tightly in the other. Har 
lips were hard-setand for the time every 
atom of calor | ad died from her face, Was 
there no way of saving ber father? 

Then she answered her own question by 
telling herself that there was one way, and 
one only, by which it could be done, It 
would cut her to the quick, it would bhu- 
miilate ber as sbe had never been Lumilia- 
ted before, to bave to do it; but not todo it 
meant more, /ar more, than any suffering 
which the doing of it might subject her to, 
Should the worst coms, for herself she 
sbould fear nothing 

She Knew that #6 could always earn her 
living, !f not in one way, then in another; 
bat spe knew equally well that she could 
néeveréarn enough money to kéep her 
fatber and the two children in however 
humble a way. 

Her father was too advanced in life and 


1 should be giad if 
And with that be handed ber 


knew too iittie of anything outside the 
epbere of railway work to allow of! bis even 
boping to ob‘aln another situation, besides 
which there w ii be the indelible stain 
n 8 characier 

De he than the work u86 


stared them in the face, and she xnew full 
well whattnat meant. For her father it 
meant a broken heart, It would kill him 
aseurely asif bebad been the victim of 
some fatal accident, 

“It mast be done. There is no other 
way—none,”’ said Aone at length, with a 
sob In her voice, as she rose and wentahout 
ber household duties, the light of a great 
resolution shining in her eyes, 

The 3:20 up train came and went in due 
course, but did not take Mr, Plimmer’s 
report witb it, 

When five o'clock came, Mr, Piimmer 
pot away bis books and oo Torning 
to J bn, he said: ‘‘i shall sleep at Perry- 
dene to-night, and be back bere soon after 
nine to-morrow. Sy that time, Mr, Den- 
pery, you may perhsps be in a position to 
expisin what has becomeof the missing 
cash.’’ 

John shook his head, “Il am sadly 
afraid, sir, that I shall not be able to give 
you any more information in the morning 
than I have given you already.”’ 

“It is an anfortanate affair—moat unfor- 
tunate,” arewered the auditor, ‘That is 
wy train, I believe, just coming in.” 

John went about during the rest of the 
evening iikea waninadream. He found 
it im possibie to settie down toany of bis 
ordinary work in tha  ffice, 

He attended to his duties on the plat. 
form, seeing the trains ip and out, almost 
as though be were an automaton, going 
througu @ pre-arrauged series of move- 
ments, 

Over everything there rested an air of 
reality, He found it impossibie to real ze 
in thought that Ina few days hence the 
station he Joved #o weil, where his two Iit- 
tle boys had been born, and where bis wile 
had died, would, in all likelinood, know 
him no more—thbat in fact be might no 
longer have a roof & call hisown, How 
would ne be abie to bear it whea the ti ne 
came?—bow live tbrough itali? 

W ben it was dark Anne put on her hat 
and jacket, and merely telling Ler father 
thatehé bad an errand in the village, she 
went out and shut the door softiy behind 
her. 

Her heart was sore within her, Never in 
her |ife bad such a task been set her as tbat 
which contronted ber to night. She wa'ked 
quick\y, looking neitner to right nor left, 
seeing nO one, going over and over again 
that inward anes which never ended 
but to begin afresh. 

Every minute or two her set lips moved, 
and anyone who could have listened might 
have beard her heart say thesame words 
not once, bat many times: “There is no 
other way!” 

She went right through the village till 
she reached anew red brick house at the 
further end, which steod a little way back 
in its own grounds, and wasevidently tre 
abode of someone tolerably well-to-do, 

Passing through the shrubbery, Anne 
went up to the frontdoor and rang the bell, 
‘‘Is Mr. Cleghorn at home?” she asked of 
the servant wbo responded tothe summons, 
Having received an answer in the affirma- 
tive, she said: **Will you plese tell him 
Anne Dennery is here, and wishes to speak 
to bin.” 


Two minutes iater sbe was shown into 
the room which Mr. Cleghorn designated 
his study- Half an bour later she le!t the 
house, carrying « tiny paroel tightly 
clutched in one band, 

There was a sbort way home through the 
fivids, and sbe turned in by the stile which 
led toit. At that bour it was as lonely asa 
road could be; but Anne bad no fears; utter 
solitude was what her heart was orying out 
for. 

She sped along the narrow path which 
was faintiysoutlined in the starlight, a 
strange confluence of emotions at work 
witbin ber, which alternately swayed her 
this way and that. 

At one noment a sort of pathetic gladness 
held possession of her. Her fatuer was 
saved, their bome would not be taken from 
them, on the morrow the black cloud 
which bad threatened to enguif them 
would vanisb into thin alr, A few moments 
later a shudder would go through her 
from head to foot when she called to mind 
the price at which she had beugbt all this, 
How bard and cruel life seemed; a terrible 
enigma of which death alone held the key, 

When about balf way bome she came to 
anotouer stile, at which she stopped to rest 
fora uilnute or two, but scarcely had she 
come to ahait when her overburdened 
heart gave way. 

There, in the darkness and solitude, with 
the solt whispers of the night wind ocom- 
ing and going about ber, she wept unre. 
strainediy till there were no more tears to 
shed. As sbe went on her way again she 
biessed the darkness, which covers up so 
mach that all of us would fain keep nid. 
den, 

On reaching bome she let herself in, and 
went at ouce to nér room, Then, having 
batued her eyes and #noothed her hair, 
sbe took the tiny parcel in her hand and 
went down to her father, 

He was seated in bis usual corner by the 
Ore, in a dejected attii:ude, his pipe, which 
he had allowed to go out vefore it was bait. 
smoked, heid loossty in one hand. 

He took not the slightest notice when 
Anne entered the room; sne could not teil 
whether he was conscious of ber presence 
ornot. Going behind him, sbe Jaid une 
hand Caressing!y on bis shoulder, 

‘Father,’ she eaid, spesking witb a little 
caten In her voice, ‘there is the money: 
twenty-five sovereigns, which a friend has 





been Kiud enough to lend us. You wil! be 
ablieéto give them to the auditor tn the 
morning, and—and now that the money is 
made ur f uUree everything will come 

| rigutand you w oave nothing to tear 
J Voennery stood up, Staring at the 
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little packet of ote whieon Anne had 
piaced in bis hand,and then letting bis 
gaze travel to his daughter’s face, His lips 
moved, but no sound came from them. 

o oa * a . . 


It was a certain Mr. Silas Cleghorn trom 
wnom Anne Dennery had borrowed the 
twenty-five pounds 

Mr, Cleghorn was about forty years old, 
and wasa boiliijer in a large way of buai. 
ness, His office and works wereat Perry. 
dene, to and from which place he went 
most deys, either by tallway or by gig, 

By a combination of energy and shrewa. 
ness, he bad worked his way up from the 
position of bricklayer’s assistant, tiil now 
those who knew most of bis affairs averred 
tbat ne could not be worth less than twen- 
ty-thousand pounds, 

He was not a hard hearted man by any 
means, batin all bis dealings through his 
life he had been in the habit of getting full 
value for bis money, and as much more as 
ne ibly onald, 

@wacnot at all averse from doing a 
kind action, especially if it were one which 
showed weil in the eyes of the world, but 
be looked for an equivalent of some kind 
in return. 

If one of those to whom be had donea 
kindness could do was to blow Mr. Cieg- 
born’s trumpet with mightand main. It 
there was one thing he disiiked more than 
another, it was having to hide his light 
under a bushel, 

Such was the man who, on stepping out 
of tne trainoneday at Oakroyd station, 
silpped, fell,and twisted hisankie, He 
was carried into the station master’s rooms, 
and upwards of a week elapsed before he 
could be removed to his own house, during 
which time he was waitedon by Anne 
Dennery. 

He bad long since persuaded himeel! 
that it was time tothink of texing a wife, 
and he bai not failed mentally to appraise 
sundry spinstersand widows of his ac. 
quaintanoe, all of them more or lesa weil 
aowered, without, however, being able to 
decide which of them he should honor by 
asking her to become Mrs. Cleghorn, and 
by graciously consenting to consolidate 
ber fortune with his own. 

Bat he bad not been up more than three 
days before he had made My? his mind, not 
without a sharp wrenci to his pride, to ask 
the station master’s penniless daughter to 
become his wife. As his eyes followed her 
about admiringly ke would murmar to 
to himself: ‘‘Toat’s the young woman for 
my money! She shall be Mra. C. before 
she’s three month’s lider,” 

Not often in his life had Silas Oleghorn 
been baiked of anything he had set his 
heart on, but be was in this instance. It is 
enough to say that he pro and was re- 
jected, somewhat, it may to Jonn Den- 
nery’s secret disappointment, who would 
dearly have liked to see his daughter inis- 
tress of the Maliows, with her own car- 
riage to drive out in and her own servants 
to give orders to, 

Ail things considered, Mr. Cleghorn took 
his rejection in very good “Young 
girls don’t always know their own minds,’ 
he said, with a sbort, bard laugh, and a 
lowering of bis Leavy brows. “I shan’t 
take your answer as final, Miss Anne. I'll 
try my luck again in three months’ time,” 

‘it won’t be any use, Mr, C egnorn—in- 
deed it won’t,’’ Anne had responded. 

“]’m none so sure of that. At ary rate, 
1’ll wait and see.”’ 

The three months of which he had 
spoken had not yet come to an end, 

And it was to this man that Anne had 
gone to seek the help she knew he was so 
well able to aftord, if only he were so 
minded, and which she knew not where 
else to look for, 

Ot the interview between the two it is 
not need{ui that we should epeak in deta!l!. 
Mr. Cleghorn saw his onportunity, and he 
did not fail to seize it. He would not have 
been the man he was had he omitted todo 
sO, 

He agreed to advance the money on one 
condition, and on oneonly. If, at the ex- 
piration of two months, the sam were not 
repaid, Anne Dennery was to become his 
promised wife, 

There was no other possibilfty of saving 
her father, Disgrace—ruin—the workhouse: 
ner vivid imagination bodied forth the 
direful sequence, 

She seemed to feel theclinging arms of 
Barty and Teddy round her neck. and 
their warm kisses on nercheek, Could 
she ever lorgive herseif should any barm 
bappen to them? There had been a tew 
moments of ailent, bitter communing; 
then turning to Mr, Cleghorn, her eyes 
charged with a pathos more expressive 
tban words, sbe had simply sald: 

“I agree to your terms,’ 

it was only a week ago that Harry Inglis 
had asked her to be bis wife, and if she had 
not said Yes, neither had she said No. Jt 
wes only the thought of her father and the 
twins, and the duty she owed to them, 
which bad kept back the word she would 
fain have spoken, tor the loved Harry béet- 
ter theo he knew, But now her iittie ro- 
mance, of which the first pages bad seemed 
80 Sweet, was shut forever, and ber beart 
cried out in anguish thai it should be so. 

Anne had atiil the intercepted report in 
uer keeping, and through all her more 
personal troubles, ber conscience kept 
pricking her with doubts as to how far sbe 
was justified by the circumstances of the 
cass in acting as she had. So overpowering 
did these doubis at length become, that #né 
went down tothe platform when the first 
Up train was due, soon after six o'clock in 
the morning, and herseif gave Mr, Pilim- 
mer’s report into charge of the guard. 

That official arrived in due course shortly 
after nine o’clock 

Ab, Mr. Dennery, I see that you have 
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good news for me,” he said the moment he 


set eyes on John. 

“Yous, sir; the best of news, The money 
bas been found, I'm tnankfal tosay. Here 
it is in the safe, sir, if you'll be good 
enough to verify the fact.”’ 

‘I]t ja no partof my duty to ask you how 
you havecome by the money—whether 
you bad misiaid ob for the time being. or 
whether it was | in reality—it is saffic. 
jent for me to satisfy myself that it is 
there, But it isa pity,a very great pity, 
that it was not forthcoming before | sent 
in my report. However, Dennery, you 
may rely upon my doing my best to 
sooth matters over for you,” 

He spoke in a more sywpathetic tone 
than the other had believed him capabieof, 
John locked at him with gratefal eurprise, 

Mr. Piimmer went at once into the next 
office, where was the (elegraph instrament, 
and himesif d+epatohed the following mes- 
sage to tue: ficial to who.n his report bad 
beon addressed: 

“See my repart of yesterday. 
forthcoming this morning, 
fons,” 

In the course of _balf an hour came the 
following reply: 

“Noreportto hand reOakroyd station. 
Ataloss to know your meaning’ Return 
by first train sand expisin.’’ 

Mr, Piluamer in great perturbation, went 
in searcb Of Mark Izod, but the foreman- 
porter bappened to have gone into the vil- 
lage to collect an account, and as the next 
up-train was presently dus, be was com- 
pelled to bottle up bis indignation and take 
itaway with him, 

A quarter of an hour later he was gone, 
but not without having scattered a few 
crumbs of comfort before he went. He 
would do all that in him lay for an old ser- 
vent like Dennery, he said, whom bereto- 
fore be bad found go straightforward and 
oorrect in ali matters affecting the Com. 
pany. 

it was on Wednesday evening that Anne 
Dennery went to the Mallows to see Mr, 
Clegborao, and it was on the foliowing Fri- 
day night, between eleven and twelve, 
tbat #6 was roused from one of her sor- 
rowful reveries by the noise of something 
thrown against her bedroom window. Her 
candle had been extinguished some time, 
and naturally sbe wasa li(tle bit startied; 
but she 106 at Ouoe, Opened the casement, 
and looked out. The she saw someone 
below, in the starlight, wnom she failed to 
recog nizs, 

“Don’t be alarmed; it is I—Launce,”’ 
said a voice in semi tones, ‘Open the door 
for me, buton no account let my fatner 
know 1’m here till I've had ataik with 
you ” 

Anne burried ona few clothes and ad- 
mitted ber bruther. Sve was so moved by 
what be had to tell ber, that, late as the 
hour was, #h9s insisted on calling her 
father, 

What Launce had to teli was to the fol- 
lowing purport: 

He admitied at onoe that it was he who 
had taken the twenty-five pounds, and 
that he had obtained access to the sale by 
means of the duplicate key. 

But when he took it he felt fuily confi- 
dent in his own mind that the lose of it 
would caueé no serious inconvenience, be. 
lieving a8 be did, that his father had close 
upon a hundred and fifty pounds put away 
in the bank, 

His intention bad been to go out to the 
Diamond Fields where, like five out of 
every six young men who go tbere, he 
hoped before long to make his fortune and 
to able to recoup bis fatber twenty times 
over the amount be bad now taken. 

On his way from the port from which he 
had intended to sail, the train ia which be 
was travelling h»d comes into collision with 
another train, the lamentable conseq vuences 
being that several peop'e were killed, 
among others being twoin the same cowm- 
partment with Launce, 

Strange to say, be bad escaped with noth 
ing more serious than a severe shaking and 
afew bruises, So overcome, boweover, was 
he with the dreadfui sc6nes of which he 
was perforce a spectator, and 8) impressed 
was Le with the providential nature of bis 
escape, that the moment he could get 
away be had turned his face homeward, in- 
tent only on restoring tue money and beg- 
ging bis fatber’s forgiveness, 

Of the twenty five pounds taken by bim 
he bad brought back twenty-three, the re- 
mainder having been disbursed for fares 
and expenses, 

Over the thankfa'ness of John Dennery 
we will not linger—thank/alness not mere- 
ly for the restoration of the money, but in 
that bisson had been taughta lesson he 
was not likely to forget as iong as hé lived; 
for it 18 almost neediexs to add that Launce 
was thoroughly shocked when he learnt 
how nearly his reckless act, to call it by no 
barsher term, bad proved the ruin of bie 
father, 

Anne Denonery'’s heart waschanting & 

an of joy wuen in tue golden autamnal 
ight of the following evening she took the 
path throug. the fields on her way torepay 
Mr. Oleghorn bis twenty-five pounds. 

it bad grown dark by thnetime ane set 
out on ber return. By the strangest chance 
in the wor!d, when she reached the first 
stile, who sbould be leaning over it bat 
Harry Inglis. Of course be could dono 
otber than to offer to see ber through the 
meadows Aeto what passed between them 
On tbe way the present depovent has no au 
thentic knowledge; ail he can vouch for is 


Oash 
Wire instruct- 


that wnen at length Aune reached home 
ber brother etarea at ber in surprise, 
“Why, Nance, wihael’e ever tre mater 
witb yr j he exclaimed ‘*] never saw 
« * r 
nr ery was s I f 4 





Tuesday, and there asked to explain how 
it happened that be wae not in tion to 
Produce his cash balance in fali when 
called upon by Mr. Piimmer to do so, 
Then Jobn, know the man he had to 
deal with, made a ok confession of all 
the circumstances of the case. 

“You can go back to your station se soon 
as you like, Dennery,” said the manager 
a humorediy when John hed brought 
—_ meseneve to hy re think it is 

roely necessary me m prees upon 
you the need for taking better one of your 
duplicate key in time to come.” 

Launoe, in the course of a month or two, 
found another situation, since which time, 
as he says of himself, he has “tarned over 
afresh leaf,” 

Nor does there seem any present likell- 
hood that, except in memory, he will ever 
turn back to that blotted page, from which, 
for bis uitimate good as it proved, be was 
compelled to learn #0 severe a lesson, 


MISTAKKN IDENTITY. 








in which the extreme penalty of the 

law has been meted out to innocent 
persons, owing to the likeness they bore to 
criminals, will show how easily one can be 
mistaken. 

in the year 1749 a man named Coleman, 
who was a brewer's clerk, was executed on 
Kennington Uommon for the murier of 
Sarah Greene. She had been set upon by 
several persone, and received such severe 
injuries that she died shortly after, but not 
before she had positively identified Cole- 
man asthe leader of the gang which had 
assaulted her, 

In spite of bia protestatior.s of innocence, 
Coleman was hanged for the marder of 
Sarah Greene. 

Two years after his execution the real 
perpetrators of the crime were discovered, 
and two of them were condemned to death, 
The discovery, however, came too late to 
be of any assistance to the unfortunate 
man who had been huaried out of the 
world under the stigma of their crime, 

In 1797 a bookseller, named Martin 
Olinch, and James Mackiey, a printer, 
were put to death for the murder of Mr, 
Fryer. 

The deceased man had been attacked 
while walking with bis cousin, Miss Ann 
Fryer, and it was upon her testimony that 
Clinch and Mackley were condemned, 

Though they were both able to bring for- 
ward strong testimony refuting the charge 
made against them, Mies Fryer was ao pos- 
itive of their identity with the murderers 
of her cousin that her asvertions were ai. 
lowed to overbalance every point in favor 
of the accused men. 

Alter some years had passed, the real 
murderers of Mr, Fryer came forward and 
made a full confession of their crime, The 
records state that they were both hanged, 
but nothing is said as to whether Miss 
Fryer was alive at the date of their confes- 
sion, If so, ber remorse at having sworn 
away the lives of two perfectly innocent 
men must have rendered the remainder of 
her existence very wretched. 

Anotber case of the kind which coocurred 
in the last century, and which was mucb 
talked of at the time, was that of Mr, 
Frank Douglass, who was fortunate enough 
to emerge scatheless from the accusation 
brought against him. 

He was arrested on a charge of highway 
robbery; the victim made the most positive 
assertions as to bis identity, and there is no 
doubt that he would bave been banged but 
for the providential arrest of the real cal- 
prit, a notorious evildoer named Page, on 
another charg®, The man who had asserted 
that Mr, Douglass had robbed him hap- 
pened to be at Newgate when this we'l. 
known thief was brought there; he was at 
once struck with the wonderful resem 
blance bet ween Page and Mr, Dougiass was 
proved to be entirely innocent, and Page 
took hia place on the scaflold, 

Habitues of the theatre will remember 
that the Lyons Mall turns upon a case of 
mistaken identity. 

Probably, however, they will not know 
that the incidents dealt with !n this power- 
ful play are founded upon fact. 

Briefly told, the case from which the 
drama originated was as follows:- Oa May 
the 27th, 1786, the Lyons Mail was mopped 
by four highwaymen, The courier and the 
postillion attempted to defend their charge, 
but were killed and the mail was robbed. 
This daring crime caused a great deal of ex- 
citement, and every eflort was made to 
capture the highwaymen who had commit- 
ted it. 

A young man named Lesurques, who 
belonged to a good family, and was the 
possessor of a considerabie amount of 
property, was arrested for it. 

Tne servants of an inn at which the highb- 
way olen bad stopped to refresh themeei ves 

fjentified him as the leader of the band 


A FEW of the moat noteworthy instances 


Mhers came forward and gave thelr 





testimony, and Lesurques was eworn to by 
nine persons in all, 

Hw proved an alibi which alone sbould 
have been sufficient to have cleared bim 
from the socusstion; and in addition to 
this a women presented herself who swore 
that the real criminal wae a man named 
Dubosc, whom she knew intimately. 

Her testimony was not, however, regard 
ed any more favourably than that of the 
persons who had heiped Lesurques to 
prove bis alibi, amd he was convicted and 
execated, 

Five years ister, Dubosc wae arrested for 
biscomplicity in another offence. The 
question of hishaving been mentioned in 
connection with the robbery of the Lyons 
Mail then cropped up, and the nine witnes 
se8 whoee testimony had caused Lesurquee 
tobe condemned were oconfronted with 
him, 

They were unanimousin declaring that 
he resembied the leader of the highway- 
men just as strongly as Leeurques had, 
and eventually it wae proved that he had 
been the real oul prit. 

This case was rendered more then usually 
remarkable by the fact that Dabose and 
Lesurques bad scare on their foreheads 
eod handsin percisely similar positions 

It waa the positive manner in which the 
witnesses had sworn to these scars that bad 
sesied the fate of Lesurques, and had 
rendered of no avail the testimony be 
adduced as to his having been elsowbero at 
the time tne murder and robbery were 
com mitted. 

Another famous French case of mistaken 
identity, which happily did not terminate 
In #0 tragic a manner wae that of Martin 
Gaerre, which came before the Parliament 
of Toulouse, in 1560, 

For some reason or another Martin 
Guerre took it into bia bead to absent him- 
self from hia home for a period of eight 
years, He was a married man with a oon. 
siderable amount of property, but left both 
wite and lande without any intitaation of 
bis intention. 

An adventurer named Arnauld Datille 
conceived the :dea of impersonating the 
absentee, to whom be bore a remarkabie 
resembiance. He estaviished himself in 
Guerre’s house, was received by the 
missing men’s wife, and aroused n: 
suspicion in the minds of bis four sisters 
and the husbands of two of them, 

Datilie’s plot prospered wondertally, 
and he warjapparently settied tor life when 
some dispute arose about his identity, 
The matter assamed large proportions, and 
hundreds of witnesses were examined 
with regard to it, 

Fifty or so of them were most positive ip 
their assertions that the man was no other 
than Martin Guerre, and many others 
©xpressed the same opinion in more guard- 
ed terms, 

Anequael number avowed their belie! 
thattbe man was Arnauid Dutilie, and 
many asserted that the resembiance 
between the two men was #0 extraordinary 
as topreciade them from expressing any 
decided opinion elther way, 

Jast when tbe dispute was at its height, 
Martin Guerre turned up, and here one 
woula naturally suppose that the matter 
would bave ended. Nothing ofthe kind, 
however, for Dutille stuck to his guns, and 
vowed thet Guerre waa an |inpostor, 

Eventually be was turned out by the real 
master of the home in which be had 
ensconced hiiwself, but to the end many 
people believed that he was a deeply-in- 
jared man. it is impossible to jhelp 
suspecting that Madame Guerre muat have 
known more about the identity of the 
im postor than she had chose to reveal, 

_ A 

THRE BLAOK FRET | NDIANS.--Acoording 
tc a current paragraph here s how they got 
their name: ‘Years and years ego the 
original father of the Blackfeet bad three 
sons, The eldest was named Peegansh, or 
the rich man. The second was calied 
Keno, or the bloody man, fhe third was 
not named. Nothing but ill luck followed 
the unnamed son, and be was looked upon 
asaJonab. One day he told his father that 
bis misfortune was due to the fact that he 
had po name, His father, who was about 
to light hia pipe with a piece of burni: g 
w ,» drew the charred stick across the 
boy’s foot. A biack mark waa ieft on the 
son’s moccasin. When the father saw that 
nesaid: ‘You shall be called Biacgfoct,' 
Prom that time Bisckfoot had tne beat of 
luck, and when he paaned away the Bisck- 
leet were the most poworfal tribe of Indi 
ans in the worid,.”’ 

A NOVEL sult for assault and battery has 
been brought sgsinst a Pittabarger. While 
playing with a child he rubbed hie mubtby 
beard across ber chin and cheeks, inaking 





them so sore that the services o! a p:yel- 
clan were necessary He promised to pay 
| the doctor’s bi it ia said, but now refuses 


| to do 80 


hence tHe suit 
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“What becomes of all the stale candy?’’ 
was asked a well known oconfectioner, ‘It 
is made up into fresh candy. There is not 
an ounce of waste about oonfectionery,. 
You like chocolate caramels? Well, they 
contain more scraps than other candy. They 
are especially adapted for thison acoount of 
their dark color, They were first made by 
@ confectioner who received, the inep!ration 
from his great stock of stale sweets.’’ 

The late Hon, Samuei Adame Turner, of 
Norwell, possessed a unique interest to the 
student of our early history, His death 
removes tbe last link of a very short chain 
which connected as with the pilgrims, Mr, 
Turner, who was born in 1792,remombered 
EKoenezer Cobb—'' Father Cvbb,”’ an be was 
cailed—who died in the first year of this 
century, at the age of 107, and who knew 
the obildren of the parsengers of the May- 
flower. Soin the three lives— Peregrine 
Wille, Eveneser Uobb and Samuel Adams 
Turner—the entire 270 years ot New Eng- 
land's existence was represented, 

Tbe London "Financial Newn’’ says: Up 
tothe present day Vanderbili’s check for 
18 600 000, was erroneously supposed to be 
the largest ever drawn, This hae been 
eclipsed, as one drawn by the Indian and 
Peninsula Railroad Company for $6 250 000, 
on the Lonagon and County Bank of Lon- 
don, has just passed through the Olearing 
House, In 1888 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
drew achock in favor 0 Mesers. Kidder, 
Peabody & Uo, for over $14 000 000, In pay- 
went of the Philadelphia, Wilmington aad 
Baltimore stock, Tule check was framed 
and bang up in the office af the Pennsyiva- 
ola Kaliroad Company. 

A lively wide-awake parrot soared away 
a gang of burgiars in Providence, K, I., the 
otner night, ‘They began operations on a 
house on Wendell street, and after trying 
several windows on the lower floor, one 
gained an entrance w the kitchen by pry- 
ing outa wirescreen. A man and bis wile 
siept Just off the xitchen, and the robber 
bad just reached tbhedoor oftheir room, 
when the parrot, in the Kitchen, began to 
cry ‘Look out!’ ‘Look out!’ ‘Who ia it?’ 
This awakened the wile, thinking he was 
her stepfather, spoke to him, Keoelving no 
answer,sbe called her busband, but he waa 
too late to catch the Intruder, who Jumped 
out the window and ran off.” 

A Providenoe paper is reaponsibie for the 
story that a wealthy Joweller of this city, 
while dining in a restaurant, emphasized a 
remark by striking the table with bia fista, 
A valuabie diamond he wore on bin finger 
disappeared with the biow, and, though the 
piace was carefully searcned, the stone 
could not be found, Noon after the hunt 
vad been sbandoned a customer named 

Npenoer was served with a piece of straw- 
berry sbort oske, and as be passed bis knife 
through It it struck something bard, With 
a jocular remark to the waiter in attendance 
the obstruction was removed and proved to 
ve the lost diamond, It was returned to the 
owner,’’ 

The clerk of a well-known New York 
hotel proved a day or two ago that he porn. 
senses a sharp, quick eye. A young buat. 
ness man from the West handed him a $100 
bill in payment of a emall account. “1 
cannot accept this,” replied the clerk to tie 
astonisned young nan, who hed taken the 
note from a large roi! of bills received from 
a bank in bis native town, ‘It ls not signed 
by the President of the bank.”’ Inveatiga- 
tion proved bis atatementtrue. The note 
waa issued by one of the national banks of 
Stockton, Ual. It was aligned by the cashier 
of the bank, but the space reserved for the 
signature of the President was blank. The 
note bore evidenoe of ase, and perhaps bad 
been in circulation fora number of years, 

Which class of our population Is the moat 
addicted to reading? Nowe interesting ight 
ja thrown on this question by the /atest re 
port of the Birmingham Free Libraries 
Comunittee. Among other tables ti erein 
given imone show ng the occupations cf 
borrowers admitied during 1“89 Here are 
aome of the figures: Scholars and mu lenta, 


1392; clerks and book wkeepers, 1135 errand 
and cffice boys, Wl; teachers, 24); shop ar- 
sistanta, 400, Jewellers, 219; compositc ra 
and printers, 19; mililinera and dren«mek- 
ere, 100, Almostat the bottom of tue list 
oome journalists §; neowasgen's, >) ardre- 
porters, 2, Im this because they have ii 
breries of their own, or becaure tle peopie 
who writeln newspapers (ome the laste 
reading bo. ke? 
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TIKED OF THE BEA. 








BY MARCUS FALL, 
’'M TIRED of the sea,”eald Tom Grump, 
| the weil know eprat, toa group of bis 

fellows as they were one day shoaling 
about the coast with nothing particular In 
thelr minda 

“Then why don't you leave it and try 
tbe land?"sald Neddie,another well known 
eprat, with a emile, 

Nprate emile as dogs do, by wegging their 
talis, Neddie, partly out of affection and 
partly because of his great stoutness was 
calied Neddie the Lump, 

“If you only joined a travelling show 
and played the part of tbe ben on the hot 
griddie, you’d make your fortane and be 
sure to marry weil,” said Neddie, standing 
on bis head privately in the water which 
is the eprat’s way of winking, for, baving 
no eyelids thsy cannot express s|ynean ina 
reasonabie manner, 

‘You d make your fortune,’’ said Tom 
Gramp soornfully, ‘if you hired yourwel! 
out as a decoy toe cat’s-meat man. Any- 
way, I'm tired of the lot of you and the 
nea, and Il ve meade up my mind t give 
up tue foolish aalt water and take Ww the 
freeh,’’ 

With these words Tom (Grump turned In- 
to a ainall river aud scuttied away from his 
coun panions and playmates, 

When the otber sprate saw Tom break 
from them and awim off, the whole shoal 
net up a cheer and dashed out to sea at the 
top of their speed, gambolling and playing 
leap frog and tag as they went, for they 
were all delighted to get rid of Tom, who 
always deciared himself discontented with 
the {ot of a epret, and was ever dimsatisfied 
and bavkering after being a whale or @ 
walrus, or something elee for which he 
was in no way fitted, eltherin body or in 
inind, 

The fact Is, Tom was conceited beyona 
eudurance, 

He thought because he was a littie better 
educated than bis fellows, that they were 
not good enough company for him, He 
was eaton up by the pride of intellect, and 
wave bimeelfsuch aire that he was quite 
intolerable, 

At first the fresh water of the river tasted 
flat and unpleasant, but he rose to the sur- 
lace and took @ great gulp of alr to give 
him couragé, and swelled himself out with 
it to make him loo« important;for be wish. 
od (o seem comely and of cousequence to 
allfresh water fish exoept the pike, of 
whom he stood in dread. 

He then made hia toilet by arranging his 
gills carefully, ag a gontieman arranges his 
whiskers before going into polite society, 

“A ppearances,’’Le said to himeelf,‘‘make 
the eprat.’’ 

S> he now set off in search of a certain 
river plant, which he had learned would 
greatly Improve the good looksof any aprat 
viaiting fresh waters. 

After journeying up theriversome miles 
and just es he was beginning to feel bhun- 
wry, be turned intoa narrow stream, and 
there, to his great satisfaction, discovered 
the herb he sought growing in great pien- 
ty. 

He ate eagerly of it, and found to his sur- 
} rise and delight that, not only did a mar- 
vellous change for the better take place in 
hia personal eppearance, but that his mind 
became soothed and cheered. He looked 
at bis tall and back and found the old blue 
soaly armor had changed Into plates of 
burnished deep yellow, 

“Why, said he, frisking about an old 
empty biacking bottle lying at the bottom 
of the stream, ‘no one would know me 
now from a golden carp,and ¢ feel as light- 
hearted as foawn. I mean to forget the 
dreary, dismna! rea, snd to enjoy life.’ 

In his old element, the sea, Tom Grump 


" was a cautiouseven & suspicious sprat; but 


breathing the toin fresh water made him 
giddy, and bis splendid new ooat turned 
hia head altogether. 

“It does not atall suit a fellow of my 
spirit and jacket to be called Tom Orump; 
[change my Dame here and now, and 
henceforth I shall be known as Golden 
Thomas.” 

Now the strange thing about these vain 
and conceited thoughts fs that they filled 
his mind, while he floated close to the 
empty blacking bottle, 

if be bad leftin hime grain of bis old 
seafaring sense, he would bave known at 


onee tbat he moved io troubied waters 
near that biecking bottle, 

For it stands to reason that a biecking 
bottle ca (exist wiltbouta nan, and every 
"e ormed member of the herring fam 
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lly knows man is not always disposed to 
leteven homely sprats go by, much less 
splendid coated gold fishes, 

‘Now suppose,” sald he, as he looked 
into the wide open mouth of the boitie, 
‘‘one of those cruel, terrible and voracious 
pikes should heave in sight, it would be 
diverting to let him come quite close, and 
then, as he wade sure of toctbsome me, 
just dart into the bottle and leave him out- 
aide to adwire bis ugly moutin the glaze, 
while I should be comfortable within. IL 
could then laugh st bim to my hearts cop- 
tent. lesy,” sald he full of daring and 
levity, ‘let me see how the thing looks ir- 
side.’’ 

In an instant he disappeared from view, 
and not even the end of bis tall was visible 
beyond the neck of the boitle, 

In another instant be found himeelf 
standing on bis bead, altbough he bad not 
the leas intention of winking, and before 
he could say Jack Bobinson to hiuseif he 
knew that the bottle was out of the water 
and the neck of it fall of suffocating air! 

Had the stream suddenly dried up? 

No the body of the bottie was atil: full of 
water, 

W bat on earth, or in the stream baa hap- 
pened? 

He looked up, He was [ace lo [ace with 
ainan, , 

But Man was not this time a man, only a 
little girl of seven, Maudie by name,whom 
her brother, named Whiliiie,a year oider 
then she, hed left in obarge of the old 
blacking bottle tied at the end with a 
piece of string, while he went in pursuit of 
a vutterfly. 

“Willie! Willie! Oh, do come! I have 
caught aterribie big fish, and am afraid.” 

Now it pleased the vanity of (Golden 
Tpomas to bear bimeelf described as a ter- 
ribly big fish, and to know that he had 
struck fear into the heart of Man, meaning 
of course, little Maudie, 

All the same he was far fromm easy in bis 
mind, 

Tbere could be no doubt in the world he 
had been caught. Allat onoe be remem- 
bered seeing a string from the neck of the 
bottle going upward through the water, 
but as he had noticed nothing like a net 
he had not suspected danger, least of ali 
captare, 

‘Oh, do come,” cried the little girl, 
“His back |e awfully black, lam afraid to 
bold nim.” 

The band in wbich she beld the bottle 
trembled as she stared at Thomas, 

“Afraid to bold him!’’ cried Willie as he 
ran up out of breath and looked into the 
bottle, ‘One would think be wasa leop- 
ardora wad mastifi, Why, don’t you 
know what itis? Itis a lovely gold-fish!’’ 

‘Bat it’s all black,’ said little Maudie, 
who was near crying from fear and re 
lief, 

“Some gold-fisbes’ backs are black,” 
said Willie, with the feeling that he was 
millions of years older and ten thousand 
books wiser than bis little siater, 

“On, is it a real gold fisb?’’ cried Maudie 
now forgetting everything but the joy of 
their luck. ‘Ob, Willie, what shall we do 
with it?’’ 

“Cook it aad eat it,’”’ said the brother, to 
frighten bis sisterand show to her how 
brave and blood thiratya boy generally 
is, 

In spite of his black bacge and bright yel- 
low sides Golden Thomas turned paie, 
especially the under portion of his body, 
when he beard the awful words—oook and 
eat him, 

“No —no—no, you wicked cruel boy. 
We'.l do nothing of the kind, Who ever 
heard of any one eatiug a gold fisb,’’ 

‘Well put bim in a cage and pretend he 
is acanary,’’ said Wiilie, with a laugh, 
‘‘He’s about the coler and | am sure Le bas 
a lovely voics,”’ 

“Don't bea great ailly,’’ said Maudie, 
pouting. 

She did not like to be nade fun of. She 
waeso excited that her hand trembiea 
more violently than ever, 

“O7;,’’ said Wiilie, ‘make a nice bed for 
him and pretend he’s a goose, and maybe 
he'll lay a jolly big golden egg for you,” 

By this time Golden Thomas was trantic 
with fright. He was no longer able to ocn- 
tent himself with going round and round 
the bottie with histail always under bis 
nose, 

The notion of being cooked and eaten 
was bad enough, still it was no worse than 
fell to the lot of the finest fish in the sea, 
but to be shut up in a cage like a numakul! 
lobster or a thick-ekinned crab was not to 
be borne a moment, and the bare thought 
of being cuddled up in a bed like a dead 
and alive oyster could not even be thought 
of withoat going mad 

Golden Tuomas look ed'‘at thesky tbr ugt 


be neck of the botile, and making one 


fierce dash upward, lifted half his body out 
of the water. 

With acry of alarm littie Maadie flung 
the bottle from her,end it and Golden 
Thomas fel! spiasb into the stream, 

Golden Thomas Gid not pause to look 
back. 

He fied with all bis speed down the 
stream and into the river,end did not 
pause to gather breath until he was far out 
at sea. 

In the salt water bis fine colors faded 
trom him, and bis coat changed back to his 
old dark blue hue, He never overtook the 
aboal, 

For his ill humor and bis presumption 
in wanting to be different from bis kind it 
is bie fate to be the only eprat that has to 
live alone foreverin the great waters of 


the oceans and seas. 
2S 


WHO WAS THE REAL KNIGHT? 





BY MAGGIE BROWN, 





knight. 

**Perbaps he might be a page,’’ said 
the second; but be couldn’t be a knight. 
He couldn't do brave deeds, and give help 
to dameels in distress.’’ 

‘‘He’s very brave, tbough be js small,” 
said the third knight, looking at hia iilitie 
brother kindly, 

But it was no good, the first knight would 
not hear of it, 

‘Brave! Why, 1 don’t believe he could 
say ‘Bo’ toa goose. Did ever anyone Lear 
of a knight who was afraid to say ‘Bo’ toa 
goose?’’ 

And the first knight seemed to think 
the matter quite settled, 

Bat Jobnnie the small brother did not 
think it settled. 

The big buys were always saying that be 
was too small to join in their games,and he 
did not like it at all. 

lf they were kings or giants, he wanted 
to be a king and a giant too, and if they 
were knights, he wanted tobe a knight, 
thougb he did not even know what a dam- 
sel in distress was. 

That morning in school the master had 
been telling the boys about the knights 
who lived in the days of old—hbow they 
wandered through the world, doing brave 
deeds, fighting for the right, and helping 
damsels in distrese, 

And since school, out on the common, 
the boys bad talked of nothing else, and 
three of them had resoived that they would 
be knights, 

“We will call ourselves the Knights of 
the Gorse,’’ said the first knight, and he 
picked a piece of the plant from one of the 
bushes near bim. 

The others followed his example in spite 
of thorns and scratches; but though John- 
nie tried to pick a piece too, he could not 
manage it. 

Jusi then the school-bell began toring, 
and thethree knights ran across the com- 
mon, They were talking so eagerly that 
they had no time to look where they were 
going, and outside the school-bouse, the 
first knight bumped into a woman and a 
little girl, The little girl fell down, and so 
did the bundle the woman was carry- 
ing. 

“I didn’t mean too,”’ said the first knight; 
but he ran Into school without picking up 
the little girl, and tbe others followed him, 

The child was not hart, only frightened; 
but she cried eo much that ber motner haa 
to carry her, as well as the bu: die, and as 
they were passing Johonie, who was sati/] 
tugging at the bush, down feli tbe bundle 
again. 

Jobnnie turned round to see what had 
happened, The piece of gorse only wanted 
one or two more twists to break it off; but 
he left it at once end helped the woman, 
And though he bad to run into schoo! 
without the gorse, he did not seem to mind 
much, 

To everyone’s surprise, just before the 
school broke up, the master said he wanted 
to say something. 

‘“‘Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘you remember what I 
told you this morning about knights. Weil, 
this afternoon | saw one,”’ 

The boys looked very much surprised, 

“1 saw,’’ said the master, “a young 
knight helping ® wornan in distress to pick 
up ber bundle, and | was very pleased,” 

The knights of the gorse looked decidediy 
unocomfortabie, and Johnnie seemed over- 
come with astonishment. 

As the boys walked home they said very 
little, and the first Enignt did not even 
make a remark when Jobonie picked up a 
dusty piece of gorse oat of the road and 
stuck it in bie cap. 

They hd a long walk before them 
| long walk and 
' were short. 


[LY enice very smail,’”’ said the frat 





—a 
adark walk—for the davs 





Tbe boys did not say anything about the 
knights, but they were thinking about 
them; and when Jobnnie begged for a 
story, because he was tired, notoneof the 
boys seemed surprised when the first 
knight began to tell of a brave young man, 
who spent his time wandering through the 
world in searob of adventures, 

“Ob, what was that? cried Jobnnie sud- 
denly. ‘‘l am sure I saw something white 
in front of us.” 

“Nonsense,’’ said the first knight. 

‘*He’s frightened, " said the second, 

But thethird knight seid nothing; he 
only held Jobnnie’s band very tightly. 

“And the brave good man,” said the first 
knight, as be contiuued his story, “drew 
his sword to fight the stranger, crying, 
‘Come on.’ Buatas be spoke the stranger 
lifted his arm, and the moonlight streamed 
through the hole in his body.”’ 

‘Oh, dear,” said the second knight, 
“look there! Whatever is ‘t?”’ 

In the middle of the road, a little way iu 
frout of the boys, there was sometbing 
white. Not avery big something, but as 
the boys looked it seemed to be growing 
bigger, and to be coming towards them. 

Run!" shouted tbe first knight, and he 
jumped into tne hedge and hid behind one 
ot the bushes, The second knight followed 
him, and the thira knight tried w pall 
Jobnnie after him into the other hedge, 

But Jobnnie wouid not move, He stcod 
in the middle of the road, all alone, 

The white thing came nearer and nearer, 

Jobbie shut bis eyes tightly, He drew 
himself up, sammongd up all his courage, 
and called out at the top of his voice, ‘*Bo!’’ 

There was a biss, a cackle, and a scuffis, 
and when Jobnnie opened his eyes the 
white thing was scurrying away as fast as 
it could, 

lt was a big white goose! 

The knights of the gorse looked very 
much ashamed of themselves, 

They walked home very quietly, and 
said never a word, There. were no more 
stories of good brave men, and when, as 
they crossed the little footbridge near the 
farm, a goose and her goslings waddied out 
from beneath a pen, the knights were very 
careful not to look at one another. 

Next morning, when they met to walk to 
school together, strange to say, the gorse 
had disappeared from their caps, 

But though Johnnie never said a word, 
somebody must have heard the story some- 
where, 

How the story got out nobody knew; 
but at the dinner-hour each knight found a 
goose’s feather pinned into his cap, and 
fastenec to it a piece of paper, on which 
was written ‘THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
aooss.”’ : 


—_—_—— >? 

A DEaTH DEALING PLANT.—A magniti- 
cent death plant of Java, has been received 
in Savannab, Ga. It is found only in the 
volcanic districts of Javaand Samatra, 
and then bat rarely. 

It grows from two tothree and a half feet 
in height with long tender atems armed 
with thorns nearly an inch long, and cov- 
ered with broad, satin-smooth leaves of a 
heart shape and of a delicate emerald color 
on one side, and blood red, streaked with 
cream, On the other. 

The flowers of the death plant are milk- 
white and about the sissand depth of a 
large ooffee cup. 

The peculiarity of the plant lies in theae 
flowers, whicr, beautiful as they are, distil 
continually a deadly perfume so powerful 
68 to Overcome, if inhaled any length of 
time, a full-grown man, and to kill all 
forms of insect ilfe approaching it, 

Tbe perfume is as sickeningly sweet as 
chloroform, which it greatly resembles in 
effect, producing insensibility, but convals- 
ing at the same time the musclesof the 
face, especia!ly those about the mouth and 
eyes, drawing the former up into a grin. 

An inhalation is followed by violent 
headache and a ringing in the ears, which 
gives way toa temporary deafness, 


— 





insTRUCTION oF CHILDREN,—Women 
who belong to large families, and who have 
had little brothers and sisters committed to 
their care, know very well what extreme 
patience is needed to train and instruct 
email caildren; but a young mother who 
has been a younger or only daugoater mnat 
find this hard to realize—yet it is most im- 
portant. For instance, in teaching a child 
to read, which seems a trifilng piece of 
business in itsel!, the first bent is given to- 
wards like or. dislike of learning and to- 
wards power or wantof application. One 
mistake into which a conscientious teacher 
is here apt to fall is that of making a child 
weary itself tod long over some letter or 
word which he shows inability to grasp. 
Of course, if the child will not repeat it out 
of obstinacy, he should not be allowed to 
p3ss OD until he bas overcome the obstacle; 
but children are seldom obetinate unless 
rendered so by injudicious treatment ‘, 
























































THE BRIDE'S THOUGHT. 





BY T.c. 





‘hall I tell you, dear, what i thought of when 
The ring was on and the prayer was said?’’ 

(They were safe in their fying carriage then— 
Two lovers just newly wed.) 


**Not of the peace tbat ended fear, 
Not of the years we hope to Know; 

Bat | only thought—oh, forgive me, dear 
uf the man who loved me so, 


**Your friend who stood by my bridesmaid's side 
At the altar’s railing—our chosen two— 

He had tonged so dearly to call me oride; 
But, darling, you never knew, 


**‘and I only thought bow it seemed to him, 
The offered vows and the glad replies, 

Aud somehow the lighted church looked dim 
‘Lhrough the tears that filed my eyes,’' 


Then, laughing lightly, thus anewered he; 
‘* Tis very strange how these things occur; 
Your bridesmaid, dear, was in love with me, 
Bui—I never thought of her!'* 


ESE —e——— 


SOME QUEER BOBBIES. 











Most people ride hobbies of some kind or 
another. Whether it takes the form ot 
gardening or carpentering, coin collecting 
or the accumulation of postage stamps, the 
hobby is of service in that it helps to de 
velop the better side cf a man’s character, 
and to save him from becoming wholly de- 
voted to elther business or pleasure. 

Hobbies often take an unexpected turn, 
and lead those who indulge in them to 
have an apparent interest in some pursuit 
which they would be suspected of follow- 
ing 

Of such a kind was the passion of Gil- 
lout, the founder of the world renowneu 
eteel pen business, for Cremona fiddles. 
He was absolutely without musica: know!- 
tage; could vot play a single note on any 
instrument; and did not even take any 
great pleasure in th: musical capabilities of 
others. 

Yet he spent an immense amount of time 
and money in acquiring valuable old vio- 
lins, which lay in their cases from one 
year’s ond to another without giving forth 
any of the sweet strains which were within 
them, waiting for the touch of a skilled 
hand. 

His violins were numerous enough to 
have ‘supplied whole orchestras with the 
choicest productions of Stradivarius; but 
but for all the good they were to him, they 
might have been the cheapest productions 
of the German toy maker. 

On the other haod, a man’s hobby often 
shows his tastes. 


For instance, we know of a superb skat- 
er who has a probably unique collection of 
skates of all ages and descriptions. They 
range from bores which our ancestors of 
the Middle Ages bound to their feet when 
they pushed themselves along the ice with 
iron sbod poles, to the latest combination of 
screws and springs warranted to get out of 
order atter being used once or twice, and to 
bring low the pride of their luckless owner 
as they part company with his boots while 
he is scudding slong over the trozen eur. 
face. 

A man’s hobby trequently leads to his 
becoming proficient at some useful craft 
The son of a rich stockbroker, whose fath 
er became a defauiter some years ago, sup 
ported the family until better days came 
round again by his proficiency with the 
turning lathe and carpenters’ tools general- 
ly. The hobby which he had taken up to 
cccupy his idle hours he had ridden to such 
good purpose that he found no d fliculty in 
obtaining work at good wages when his 
father was actually unabie to provide him- 
self and the rest of his family with the 
coarsest food. 


At the present time, one of the leading 
merchants in Liverpoo] could earn a com 
fortable sum weekly as a watchmaker, if 
the necessity arose for Lim to doso. His 
fondness tor valuable watches and clocks 
has led him to thoroughly master the intri- 
cacies of their own construction; and he 
probably knows more on this particular 
subject than the majority of men who earn 
their daily bread by their knowledge of it. 
The splendid collection of ancient and mod 
era clocks which he has brought together 
enables him to familiarize himeelf with 
every pbeze ofthe craft. He is never so 
happy as when seated at a table strewn 
With the component parts of one of his 








gaged in plecing them together again is a 
very unwise proceeding. 

Other hobbies are, so fer as one tas sce, 
periectly without object. Examples will 
occur to most of our readers of this mean 
ingless class of hobby. 

The lawn of a gentioman who iohebits a 
pretty house in one of the most popular 
suburbs of London is entirely biddca trom 
view by a heap of horse shoes. For years 
this individual has been collecting all that 
he can fod, and he o1ten meets with them 
while taking long solitary waiks The 
remonstrance of his wife. who would nat- 
urally preferto have a garden free from 
thescrap iron which possesses so strange 
&n attraction to her husband, are as unsuc- 
cessful in weaning him from the habit as is 
the chaffiog of his friends and acquain- 
tances. 

Count Henry von Bruhl, a fam>us Ger- 
man diplomatist, busied himself in colject- 
ing boots, shoes, slippers and wigs of all 
shapes, sizes and fashions. 

This curious hobby was rivalled by that 
of a late king of Bavaria, whose collection 
of hats was unique. 

As peculiar a nobby as any that we have 
heard of was thatof an old woman who 
had been employed at Court im the capa 
city of nurse, ard who had a most exten 
sive collection of pieces of wedding cake. 
The cakes to which her tragments belong 
ed had been cnt at the marriages of the 
hignest in the land 

The place of honor was given to a por- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s weddiag cake; 
and nesrly every royal marriage that had 
occurred since the accession of William IV. 
was represented in this curious collection. 

The postage stamp hobby has died out to 
some extent of late years,though there are 
atill manz ardent followers ot it. 

It has no doubt much to recommend it; 
but this can scarcely be said of the kindred 
mania for post marks. 

Stamps are pretty, and have interesting 
historical and geographical associations; 
but few things can be less enjoyable to the 
eye than a post mark, and unless it be of 
unusual length, as ‘‘Hu)l and Carlisle sort- 
ing tender,’’ or one of the few other very 
long ones that are to be met with, it is hard 
to see where the interest in it lies, 

Yet there are plenty of people who occu- 
py & good deal of their spare time in classi- 
fying and arranging these meaningless cir- 
cles. 

The autograph hobby, which has been 
dealt with lately in these columns, is ove 
which is rapidly increasing in public favor. 
A queer development of it was noticed the 
other day in the case ofa lady who kad 

compiled a large collection of autographs 
of people who, for some reason or another, 
are compelled to write with the left band. 
Left handed writing usually slopes in the 
opposite direction from that cxecuted with 
the right band; though Just as some righ'- 
handed writers slope their letters dowa 
wards from the left, left handed ones oc 
casionally slant theirs in the opposite direc 
won. 


brains of bold, 


Stones are sticks thrown only at iruit 
bearing trees. 

The lite of great geniuses is nothing but 
asublime storm, 

Anger turns tbe mind out of doors and 
bolts the entrance, 

One scorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning. 
The grandest, truest, sweetest things are 
always bintse—o0 more, 
Nex: to virtue the fun of the world is 
wha: we can least spare. 
Wiil is the root, knowledge the stem and 
nerves, and feeling the fower,. 
Joy's recollection is no longer joy; but 
sorrrow'’s memory is sorrow still. 
We judge men oy our own standards; 
judge our nearest and dearest often wrong, 
‘bere are some errors 80 sweet that we 
repent them only to bring them to memory. 
Wickedness consists in the very hesita 
tion about an act, though {t never be perpetrated. 
Men declare their love before they fee] 
it: women only confess theirs after they have proved 
it. 








fountain 
bereft of 


like a 


thick, 


A woman moved is 
troubled, muddy, tl)-seeming, 
beauty. 

We never feel so great a degree of re 
pugnaoce in divulging what le really criminal, ts 
what is merely rid 1\ous 





cherished cks in apparently hopeless 
confusion; and the members of bis family 


krow that to disturb him whilst he is en- ! 
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Femininities. 
_We bave all of us sufficient fortitude ‘to 


it is not virtuous women who are 80 
ready to report suspicion of their sisters. 


Qieen Natalie of Ssrvia has bad her life 
insured for §200,000 for the benefit of her son. 


Flowers can be kept fresh tor some time 
if a pinch of soda or salipetre is added to the water. 


OCaauncey M. Depow says: ‘ Tuere are 
two things | know nothing about; they are real es- 
tate and women.'"' 


A ecientific observer declares that the 
house cates of the world carry at least * per cent, of 
the ordinary fata! diseases from house to house, 


The newly appointed women Deputy 
Factury Inspectors for the State of New York will 
receive a salary of $1000 4 year and their expenses, 


Toe talivet schoolgir) in the werd’ 
lives at Riednaun, near Stersing, in the Tyrol. She 
isia ber eleventh year, and is about six feet high. 


Ai the railroad: ‘Willi you think of me 
very often while you are away, dearest John?’ 
**But, Emily, you know that this is to be « pleasure 
trip!'* 

Mies Debut: ‘Do you believe in marry 
ing for love’’’ Chicago matron: *'O, it's all a mat- 
ter of taste. Itriediteacouple of times and rather 
Uked it.*' 


Mr. Staid: ‘Aad te Mise Gigglegagg) 
well educatedr’' Mrs, McFad: *'Kducated? I shouid 
sayeo, Why, the ribbous on her graduating dress 
jost over Ailty dollars,’’ 


Ooe Harvard young mao makes a con- 
cise explanation of the academic successes of young 
women: ‘*Of course girls can get on, They have 
Bothing elee to do but study, We have,.*’ 


Whole cloves are now used to extormi- 
mate the merciless and industrious moth, It ts said 
they are more effectual ss o destroying agent than 
either tobacco, caimphor or cedar shavings, 


A comical sentence appeared ia the pro 
aramme of a coucertatSt. James’ Hall, A certain 
song Was announced thus: ‘*' ‘dhe Wandered Down 
the Mountain Side,’ accompanied vy the compuser.'' 


Bhe: ‘Don’t you think you bad better 
baveasbine? Your shoes are very dingy.’’ He: 
“Why, they don't need it—they are patent-leather!'* 
She. ‘Tne patent must have expired; you had better 
get it renewed,’' 


Lady Sandhurst has been given the free 
dom of the city of London, and is the only woman 
upon whom this honor has been conferred in 0 
years, She bas made a reputation as a Liberal or- 
ganizer and orator. 


*[ think these kissing games are such 
foolish things!’ he sald petalantly, as they left the 
children’s party and strolled out on the lawn, * Yes, 
indeed,’’ she said, ‘*kissing ls always foolish when 
any one is looking on.’’ 


Miss Antique, displeased with her pho- 
tograpbs: ‘*This ls the fourth sitting I've given you, 
and the pictare iseven worse than the first." Pho- 
tographer: ‘‘Yes, miss; (he last eltting was a mouth 
after the frat, and you were a month older, you 
know,’ 


The ancient Ezyptians have never been 
equalied for their skill im the manufacture of per- 
fumes, Some of their olutment preserved in an ala- 
Daster vase in the museum at Alnwick stil! retainsa 
pungent odor, although itsage cannot be much jess 
than *,000 years, 

The shawl dress, which was 89 popular 
® years ago, is once more lu vogue; the tasbion isso 
old as to be auovelly, perlaps, WwW the present gen- 
eration, This dress is made, as its name implica, of 
ashaw! orof shawis of the soft checked or plaid 
woolen sort, fringed at the edge. 


A Mrs. Peacock, of fennville, Ga., re 
cently rode on a railroad train for the fret time, it is 
said, ia # years. When she was a girl of izor is 
years she Look ber Gret ride over the rails, but, until 
the recent trip, ebe could not be lnduced to travel in 
that manner a second time, 


“I thought you had got a new trial, 
Bill,** called outa friend of the prisoner whom the 
Buerifi was puttiog on the train for Joliet, ‘'No,** 
anewered the abject wretch, who bad stolen a cow; 
*%_ was che feller in the cell next to mine, that kliled 
bie wife, that’s got (he oew trial '' 

Don’t retail bits of boudoir gossip in 
New York streets. A reporter was walling at Broad- 
way and Twenty-sixth street fora belated car, aud 
two hendsome women paused near bim. ‘' Mary,'’ 
said the tall oné, ‘‘l am going down to Twenty-third 
street to see if my hair ie done; I really must wear it 
this evening.*’ 


Mrs. Morris, of Sneboygan, Wis., bas in 
her possession a meerschaum pipe that belonged toa 
King of Denmark 2% yearsago. As It is supposed 
to have been a very old pipe at that time it may have 
had some connection with Hamlet's observation re- 
warding certain ofensiveness which existed in the 
Slave of Deomare,. 


The Japanese are 4 gentle, sensitive race, 
very moch under the influence of their emotions. 
Love with them is @ serious matter; often one ov. 
ilfe or death, Disappcintment tin iove, or desertion, 
irequentiy ends in suicide, The parsions which 
thrill anG torment the human soul are as intense in 
fer-away beatheo Japan asio those lands which boast 
a bigher civiligation, 


Two girls of the same age and nearly the 
same vane were plecedina French institution for 
the care of triendlesaschlidren 10 years ago. Some 
time ago cue Of (hem was taken out by her suppoeerd 
metber, given a Leodeome dowry aod married, The 
oO ber gici bow comes forward with offers of proot 





tusatene is (he real daughter, and she claims the 
dowry, if not the husvand, of her substitute 
A echoolteacher near Dawson, Ga., hav 
log inetrocted @ pupllto parchase a grammar, the 
nextday received & note, thus worded, from the 
chiid’s moiber: *‘l1 du got desire for Luiu shail io- 
wane iu eremmar es i prefer ber tovage «f 
. liese 1 ear her now t spoke and wr 
nye Ls we z w 
. 4 se as 7 











FAasculinities, 
To emile at the Joxt which planta a thorn 


im another's breast ls to become & principal in the 
Blechie! 


Errors atch as are but acorns in our 
younger brows grow oatein our older heads and be- 
eome inflexible. 


The Emperor of China is a young man 
who looks like an American college stuiient, bul be- 
baves himerl{ very much better, 


There is no crime more in'amous than 
the violation of truth. Men can be sociable beings 
Bo longer than they can belleve each other, 


A young merchant In Borlin bas mar 
fied the womaa who nursed him whenababe. Bhe 
was then 17 yearesold, He te sald to be qalle rich. 


Wm. Briningham, of Fairtoo. Cambor- 
land county, N. J., recently celehrated hie 87th 
birthday anniversary by sawing two cords of wood, 


Dr. Aw'in Flint ssye: “Ll have never 
known an inetarce of a healthy person living ac- 
cording Wa strictly dietetic system who did aot be- 
eume a dyspeptic.'* 

Instruct your son well, or others’ will in- 
@truct him tll, No child goes altogether untaught, 
Bend him to the school of wisdom, or he q@ill go of 
bimeelf to the rival academy, 


A bigamist wader arrest in Akron. Ohio, 
ig said to have no less than seven wives. They live 
in various parts of the country, and he has married 
them ali within the past 10 years, 


Tos man upon whom the woman tell 
whea Jumping trom the tower of Nuire Dame afew 
weeks ago, died of his internal injuries after having 
been discharged from the Parts Iilospital as ail 
right. 


When Mark Twain was worth $10 or 612 
a week, less the price paid for meals and lodgings, he 
moked real Havana cigass, But sow that he Is 
worth a mililon or so, he bas taken tos & cent corn- 
cob pipe, 

Mr. Gladstone, despite his vast wealth, 
ie almost penurious in personal matters, He wears 
bis clothes until they are threadbare, shiny and 
sbabby.** It may not ve closeness, however, so mach 
as comfort. 

Policeman: ‘‘Come along now quietly, 
or it will be worse for you.'' O'Toole: ‘i'll not! 
The magistrate tould me last me nuiverto be brought 
before him agin, an’, begorra, I'm goin’ to obey his 
instructions!" 


A paioter arrested in Litchfield, Conn., 
while at work, walked along quietly for a few mil- 
nutes, when be suddenly turned and dashed bis 
paint brush into the Sherif’seyes, He then escaped, 
The Sheriff ts badly Injured, 

J. Frank Sweeney, of Omaha, fell in love 
with a photoxraph of Mrs, Auna Tapley, a young 
widow of Louleville, Ky., some months ago. He 
saw the original for the firattime recentiy and was 
married to ber three daysafter, 


Oardinal Manning's aversion to strong 
drink in every form ie eo great thal twice lo articalo 
mortis he has refused stimulants aod he alludes tri- 
umpbantly to the fact that he got well each tlme as 
proof that stimulants are never nec esary, 


Tne death plaot of Jiva nas flowers 
which contioually give off a perfume so powerful as 
to overcome, If inhaled tor any length of time,a full- 
grown mao, and which ailieall forme of insect life 
that approaches close enough lo come under ita in- 
fuence, 

A boy io a ‘raintree Sunday school, 
when asked from the Catechlam: *'What is the chief 
end of man’’' Instead of giving the stereotyped an 
ewer, ‘*Tolove, serve and glorify Giod,'' gave the 
followlog loterpretation: ‘*The chief cod of man ls 
the end what's got the head oa."' 


rhere is a sadly frivolous Boston young 
woman who says thet ber ‘‘pa'’' can turn out bache 
lore more expeditiously then auy colicwe, because he 
doesn't doit by degrees. tle begins the graluation 
exercises at 10 FP. M, sharp, and they are always fin 
ished at 10,01 sharp by a stop watch, 


Robert Gunyon, 73 yeas old, of Mil 
waukee, didn'’tlethis advanced age deter him from 
diving iuto tne river at Mt, Ciemens, Mich, and 
reecuing a lad who wasedrowning. It ie sald that be 
was the vuly person of the crowd on the Dank watch 
Ing the boy drown who dida't lose his heat, 


The yousg Crown Prince of Italy is 
deeply devoted tu his clever and vesullful mother 
He sends her two long telegrams every day when he 
ls away from her, and he elev writes lo her each day 
a letier giving full accounte of lle day's work Lol ue 
the Queen, the Prince speats and writes Mueotly 
French, Foellen and German. 


A French savant has been calcula'ing 
the time required W perform a Journey around the 
world, with this result: A man walking day and 
night, 124 days; a raliwaey train, 40 daye: eucnd ata 
medium lem perature, S24 hours, @ cannon ba ih 
bours; light, a trifle over one-tenth of a second. «le 
tricity, a trifle ander one-tenth of a second 


Deputy Jailor Joba Burne of Avila a, 


Wis., dropped dead in achalron a receal evening 
Just as he opened (he Jalil doors to take oularjuadtof 
prisoners. The prisovers, many of them bet for 


Serious Offences, thought KBuros was resting sun 
made to allemmpt Ww escape Whenu the jJalier ev- 
tered half an hour later the dead deputy was etili 
guarding the prisouers. 


Peter Lechoer i# known aa the most 
lonely man to Furope He le connected with tbe 
Weather bureau service and ls stationed on top of 
the Boboonhbiick Muuntains, to the Austrian Aips, 
There he lives month ta and mont ut i hie 
custom of the vil agere on Christmas day to elr 
wayup end bring him presente Througtou a 
year this le the only time he eeese a Lumen lace 

During the Franco Prussian war |) 
marck returned one evenuiogs » hie Guarters « 
Meaus and found se baby on Lie ved A siip of pay 
said si sbaad dle al Seda l have o a 
That we plember 14 
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WAYS OF HWINDLING. 





ewindies ie that which Sshes for its 
viotime with the seductive bait of s 
“business opportunity.” 

The extent to which it is carried and the 
succes which attends !t are almost incred!- 
ble. 

It usually employ two people: One is « 
man who has an office in a reputabie neigb- 
borhoed and tbe other a plausibie ‘*beat.’’ 
The first furnishes the cepital for tne adver- 
tisements and the theatre of operations, anc 
also indorees the respectability of bis asso- 
clate. 

This worthy usually besa patent to de- 
velop, which requires a iitsse money to 
start, dramatic company to put on the 
road for an out of-'own tour, or some ‘small 
mnenulacturing business to establish. 

He only requires a couple of bundred of 
dollars for bis purpose, and bie dupe is to 
be the treasurer or cashier of the concern, 
If the /atter agrees the drain on bis purse 
is begun atonoe. There are bills to be 
paid and purchases to be made,all of which 
are conducted in due form. 

The victim la soon tired out and bis parse 
exhausted, and the ewindier has the one 
excuse; 

“Well, your capital wasn’t big enough. 
lf you could pey in a couple of hundred 
more we'd be all rigbt”’ 

There \a noredress, The plundered man 
has paid no money directly w bis plunder- 
er, (ough the latter has received his share 
of every dollar, 

People who advertise pawn tickets for 
sale are generally frauds, The tickets are 
in many cases supplied by pawn brokers 
toany one who may apply for them witb 
sufficient interest to enjoy their confidence, 
Tobey are ail for such unredeemea pledges 
as would not pay the expense of sale, 

The advertiser sells the ticket for a mere 
aong. 

The purchaser, if be is suspicious, may 
not be willing to buy the ticket without 
seeing the articie it representa. In that 
case be is taken to the pawn broker, to 
whom he pays twenty-five cents for the 
privilege of examination. The exawina- 
tion Invariably leads to rejection, 

In that cage the ticket swindler gets be!‘ 
of the search money. Women are the 
chief practiocers of this swindle, and It isso 
extensive a one to day that there are cer- 
tain pawnsbope im this clay which heve 
their regular tools and do more business 
with bogus tickets tban in the real traffic 
for which they are licensed, 

Really bonest people, who desire to se)] 
pawn tickets, can alweys Gnd purchasers 
for them in the proprietors of the many 
‘old curiosity shope’’ scattered all over the 
@ty. 

These speculators make a business re- 
deeming useful articles from pawn and 
selling them at moderate profit on their 
outlay, 

The begging letter fraud bas oome to be 
a peculiar feature among our local petty 
swindiers, He, or ebe, ie usually of En- 
qiieb origin, where that atyle of swindler 
bas fourisbed for more then a century, in 
spitof the vigorous pens of Fielding and 
Dickens, both of which great authors loved 
to lay bare their shameless fraudulency,and 
the merociicss eaduinistration of the law 
against mendicancy, 

There |e as regularly organised a body of 
begging letter writers tn this olty as there 
is in London. The members comprise 
both sexes,and are generally people of 
more than average education and intelii- 
genes, Their assurance not only borders 
but eciually overreaches On the incredible. 
They write to everybody whom they think 
likely to aselet them, or who has, in fact, 
any money at all, without the slightest ex- 
couse or claim Upon thelr charity, 

The professicnal writers of begging let- 
tere are undoubtedly the most worthless, 
and utterly shameful of the petty swin. 
diera who prey upon the city. They are 
people whose education and natural gifts 
render it easy for them to earn honest liv 
ings. 

Toey ere rank hypocrites, using the most 
revolting professious of piety to back their 
cemanda, 

Toe money they extract from the |oose 
purees of foolish phi.anthropiste invariably 
goes for purposes of debauchery. Asa 
writer sald: 

‘*Tuey are the foulest and nastiest of all 
the foul and nasty birds which subsist, 
bugseard-jike, om the offal of the town. 
Whining, desploabie bounds, compared 
with whom a sneak thief isa gentiewan."’ 

Yet these sanctimonious miscreansts find 
dupes who possibly weep over the woes 
they offer as excuses for their appeals, and 
Oni Dale sonetantly to their 


()*. of the most fagrent of the mivor 


A tamiliar fraud ts thet perpetrated by 
the bogus smuggier. This typical “ beat’’ 
je in al] cose a jovial personage in « bive 
fennel soit His favorite bunting ground 
i: ip down town offices, where cunning 
clerks yearn for bargains 

He biasta bis binnacie,shivers bis timbers 
and swears otber strange ses osths after 
most approved style, chews tobacco like 
bay, walks with «# rolling gait, and is 
always redolent of : um. 

Bat somehow or other be never looks, to 
the initiated, like what a school boy would 
call a “real sallor.”’ 

He tells in a mysterious whisper of how 
he was steward or ‘‘ bo’sun’’ or some other 
rollicking functionary on a sea-going craft, 
and bow by virtue of his position, he en- 
joys enviable opportunities to introduce 
rareand valuable commodities into the 
country. 

These commodities he now has for sale at 
advantagesously low prices, provided bis 
patrons will not ‘split’ on bim, They 
usually consist of indian shawls, bolts of 
the best English broad.cloths, boxes of 
rare cigars, or bottles of bay rum, and 
command a ready sale, 

The shawis are of the best Paisley, the 
cloth always turns out to be pure shoddy, 
the cigars clear cabbage, and tne bay rum 
a bad mixture, 

There is a class of female swindiers who 
advertise as bousekeepers. These are 
aimost always of the lowest order of 
confidence women. They bave an associate 
of the other sex, and ocoupy furnished 
rooms of which their tenancy is a flesing 
one, 

If their advertisement secures an answer 
they induce the respondent to call, and 
engage him in a conversation in the middie 
of which the male associate enters, 

The wowan at orfve accuses ber caller of 
im proprieties, ber alleged husband resents 
them, and the dupe is glad to pay for his 
escape, unless he bappens to know enough 
of life to be aware that bis awindilers dare 
not attempt publicity and are trying to 
biuff him, 

Often a case of this style of biackmall 
comes before our courts in the course of a 
year, but victims continue to make it 
profitable for this style of frauds to pay the 
papers for advertising them. 

Matrimonial advertisements, on the part 
of both male and female, are usually in 
eerted for the purpose of inducing a 
correspondence, which the advertirer may 
atilize forthe purpose of extorting black- 


wall, 
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Manx should influence one another in 
their business and their homes, ia the in 
tercourse of chance acquaintance and the 
close ties of friendship. Tois it is that keeps 
them from growing narrow and bigoted 
ip their own opinions, and draws them to- 
gether in love, in friendship, in a common 
patriotism and a human brotherbnood, Bat 
this constant influence needs to be bal. 
anced bya frm individoaslity, a manly self- 
respect, and a stead y adberenoe to the prin. 
eipies that appeai to each one’s sense of 
rigtt. Therefore, uniess there are times 
when the man retires volantarily from all 
human sight, where no pabiic or private 
pressure can sway bim, and where ols own 
thoughts, his own feelings, his own oon- 
scince way assert themselves, unrebuked 
and unassisted, he can never preserve that 
personality which is or should be the core 
of his being. 


A A 





FeMALZ TramPps.—Two female tramps 
have just reached Luzerne oounty (this 
State,) their Birth piace, after being on the 
roed fur nearly three wonthsa, They start 
ed from Kansas City, and the greater part 
of the distance they traveled in cattle cars, 
They become tramps through foroe of cir- 
cumstances, 

They are sisters,and three years ago 
married railroad men and wet west. O26 
of the husbands died, and the other, who 
proved a worthless fellow, soon disappear- 
ed. The sisters now found themselves in 
the midet of poverty, and among strangere, 
Toney ovuld not get along, and they pined 
for their old bome in Pennsylvania, but 
could not raise the money to pay their 
fares, 

One evening they bit upon the novel idea 
of dressing in male attire and tramping 
home, They deilberated long, and finally 
came to the conclusion this was the only 
way they could get home. They accord. 
ingly made preparations for toelr long 
journey. 

Tary were weli upin the ways and do- 
ing of ratlroad brakemen, asthey had of- 
ten heard their husbands taik ‘‘ebop.”’ 
Oaoe morning early the sisters donned suits 
of clothes that bad been worn by their hus 

ben da, 
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A ibhéey were biack, greasy and dirty, and | 
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instead of Dickens’ Works, 


subscription list. 


The Saturday 


inevery way in keeping with a tramp’s 
outfit, The women then cat their hair 
short, and gressened and biackened their 
faces and hands, and then began their 
joarney. 





Ereors.—So far from wishing to escape 
detection, men shouid be glad to acknowl! 
edge error freely whenever they can hope 
for help or whenever such acknowledg- 
ment may benefit others. Instead of being 
a bard confession, wrung out of a siern 
sense of duty, it should rather be a matter 
of coureé, involving no shame sand no dis 
grace, but mereiy the desire to be set right 
whenever they have been wrong. And, 
instead of exhibiting a mean triumph ora 
censorious spirit towards tne mistakes of 
others, they should regard them as oppor- 
tunities to give help and sympathy, know- 
ing how mach and bow often they need 
the same aid. Thas, in simple sinoerity,in 
tbe honest desire for improvement, in the 
luve of tratbh, and in mutural comfort and 
enoouragenent, will mistakes most speed- 
ily be corrected and progress in the various 
lines of human activity be most effectually 
carried on. 

— rE ee 

MetTHs Im CaRpgets.—Carpets are sel 
dom troubied with moth worms except 
where hatched in a dark ill- ventilated space 
and where it is moderately warm. It is 
for this reason no doubt that carpet houses 
are seldom, if ever, troubled by them, tbe 
stocks in the larger bouses being disposed 
of Letween seasons, Nearly al! the trouble 
from moths emanates from the furniture, 
the burlap inside the outer covering being 
their best feild for work, where they can 
be free from annoyance and find pisnty to 
ae 

Many farniture-dealers realises their dan 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price for the cneapest » of Dickens Novele bas heretofore been 
$1000. Owing tothe present low price of priating paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever beard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in ary lan. 
gusge. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
own a full set of his works. Ohbarles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people, No person is well read who bas not perused his works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 centa each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
It preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bes person who is not now on our 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VoLUMES are each about 517} Inches In sizs and of uniform th cknees, 
The printing is clear and the type of a readabie size, They are p im ed trom 
pilates made for this edition, Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so smell an amount, or with as little trouble. Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post tires months or 13 weeks. Send us 
their namesand sddresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a cow plete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels. Send in your order at once, 


Evening Post, 


ger, and cleanse the buriap used with napte 
tha. It is when ths worme are either tired 
of their food or it lacks the nourishment 
that tbey desire that they seek an outiet 
and drop upon the carpet. Cleansing oar- 
pete by the naptha prccessais regarded as 
the surest and most Satisfactory where 
there is thealightest suspicion of moth eggs 
Or worms. lt is especially adapted to pile 
carpets, Caution should be exercised as to 
the purity and clearness of the napbtpa 
used and the thorough extracation of the 
grease, else the dirt adheres more easily 
than before. When carpeta are to remain 
in storage for some time, the odor can be 
left in the carpet. A more thorough cleans- 
ing can be assured by having the carpet 
beaten first, A surface appilcation of nuph- 
tbe will drive the impurities through the 
article, to be absorbed by that which is 
ander it. 


Oi 
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ORIGIN OF NaMEs.—Tnere are some 
queer instances of transliteration of names 
tu the province of Q iebec. A suburb of tne 
old city of Quebec was originally named 
Shepherdviile, after an Englisb resident of 
the name of Shepherd. Tne French trans- 
lated this into Bergerville, which the Enog- 
lien 800n corrupted into Beggarville. Hope 
Cape wag turned by tbe Krench into Cape 
a’ Espoir, which the Eogileh traneiated into 
Cape Despair, Points of Cliffs first first be- 
camé Pointe des Monts, and was then 
anglicised, firetinto Demon’s Point and 
then into Devii’s Point. Reindeer Lake 
| became Lacaia Renne, which was soon 
|} Corrupted by the Eagiish into Rainy Lake, 
| and then strange to say, was corrupted by 
the French into Lac a la Pluie 
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A MODERN IRSTARNOK,' 








she's past the age of caramel, 
Bat not the age of gume 
When out her teens she'll be a belie, 
Asriper years shall come. 
A dress of dainty drab she wore, 
A hat of modest gray; 
She has adwirers by the score, 
But chews ber time away. 


**My pretty maid,'' 
1 gently said, 
**Your name, what may it ber’’ 
Her eyes she dropped, 
Her chewing stopped, 
Then mumbled back to me: 
**‘Begum, yum yum, 
Yum-yum, begum,’’ 


I beard the sounds in wonderment— 
’T was Choctaw or Chinese; 

But there she sat in calm content, 
As sober as you piease, 

1 sald with palpitating heart, 
*‘O speak again, dear girl, 

But keep those rosy lips apart 
And still those teeth of pear. 


**Whatis yum-yum, 
And what begum ? 
What language can they be?’’ 
With drepping head 
She blushed and said, 
Ur mumbled back to me: 
‘Begum, yum-yum, 
Yum-yum, begum,'’ 
—U. N, Nong, 





A porous plaster has its draw backs. 


Truth may lie at the bottom of a well, 
but it doesn’t trouble the average fisherman. He 
never goes there to fish; 


“IT think I should like something in the 
way of acheck,’’saidthe young man to the tailor. 
‘‘#o should 1, ** said the tailor to the young man, 


Some say thata man who would ‘‘bea' 
an ega’’ would be so cruel asto ‘‘whipcream,’’ 
‘brash wheat,’' or even ‘‘lick a postage stamp,’’ 


Toe worst thing about the woman who 
says, ‘I told you so,’ is that she generally tells the 
ruth, 


“It’s hotter than——’’ began the deacon, 
when the ministerinterrupted him with ‘‘S-h-h,'’ 
But the deacon wouldn't be biuffed, ‘‘lt's hotter 
thao yesterday,’’ he added, 


“Pa,’’ she called upstairs, ‘this clock 
down here in the hali isn’t going!’' 

‘“Itisn't, eh?’’ he returned, ‘*Well, don't let 
that be am example for Adolphus.’’ 


Explained at last. Soe: ‘I wonder what 
satisfaction Rover can find in barking at the moon?’’ 
He: *‘L have often beard thatthe moon is made of 
cheese, Perhaps there are rats in it.’’ 


Tommy: ‘Say, paw, what is a philoso- 
pber?’* 

Mr. Figg: ‘‘A philosopher, Tommy, is a man who 
sitesround aod figures out bow other men have so 
much more money than he bhas.'' 


‘Laere’s nothing like a Western town 
for progress,’* remarked Trotter. 

‘Yes,’ sald Jones, ‘*l saw an instance of it while 
in Colorado, A man was given ten hours to leave 
the town, and he took just five minutes,’’ 


“Going camping Out this year, old fel 
low?’* 
. "No; I camped out last year.’ 

‘Why don't you camp out this year?’* 

‘I just told you. I camped out last year.’’ 


Colone! Yerger: ‘‘ls your clergyman go- 
ing to take a vacation this summer?'’ 

Judge Peterby; **¥Yes; we raised a purse for him 
without auy troable, If we hadn't be would have 
kept right on preaching all through July and Au- 
gust.’* 


A wife was complaining bitterly of ber 
cruel busband, A friend advised her still tu treat 
him Kindly and gently, and thus heap coals of fire 
on hishead, She replied: ‘‘Ah, that will not do, for 
~I have tried two kettles of boiling water on bis head 
and he’s no better.*’ 


Clara—‘'Well, to tell the truth, dear 
Charley——'’ 

Frank—‘‘Charley?'’ 

Clara—‘‘I mean Frank, I declare, how absent- 
mindedilam. I thought it was Thursday evening 
instead of Wednesday,’’ 


Oid Mammy lived in North Carolina, 
very bear the line. When the boundary between that 
State and Virginia was changed she was told that she 
livedin Virginia, ‘*Well,’’ she answered, ‘‘l am 
powerful glad, Lalways beard that Virginoy wasa 
bealthier State than North Car'lina.’* 


An old lady alighted from a car and said: 
*‘Ab!'* in a tone of approbation, ‘*how much more 
polite young men are nowadays than they used to 
be. Why, I have always plenty of room in a street 
Car, but when I was young I could never ride in one 


without being crowded, Such things never happen 
how,’ 


Mr. Hankinson, at the party: ‘Whats 
Galoty eater Miss Kajones is?’* 

Miss Kerbrown, bosom friend of Miss Kajones 
‘Indeed, Mr, Hankinson, you do the dear gir! in- 
Justice, After her tea and angel cake ata banquet 
like this you bave never seen her at home in front of 
& plate of cold sausage,’ 


At ten years of age a boy thinks his 
father kKnowsa great deal; at 15 he knows as much; 
a. 20 he Knows twice as much; at 30 he is willing to 
take bis advice; at @ be begins to think his father 
knows something after all; at 90 he begins to seek bis 
Advice, andat O—after his father is dead—be thinks 
he was the smartest man that ever lived. 


Brother Tom—‘‘There you are, Mab. 
Everything ts packed, and now for a brilliant open- 
ing in the play of seaside engagements.*’ 

Mab—‘*Yes, but that horrid man hasn't sent me 
my bathing sult,** 

I guess (t's coming now 

Do hink so? 
nere’s @ mesese ger ) z Pa av 


IT ts terrible to learn that eau de-Cologne 
alcoholism is now a recoguized disease in 
Germany and France--chiefly among 
wemen, and women, of course, of the 
higher classes, A woman who ultimately 
becomes a slave to the habit aenally begins 
by teking a lew drops of the epirit when she 
bappens ‘to feel a little faint.’ She in 
creases the dose whenever she returns to is, 
and in time takes the stuff by the wine- 
giass. It is especially consumed by mor- 
phia and cocaine victims; for they find 
that eau de-Oologne is to some extent a 
substitute for the drug which they know is 
—— killing them, The remedy, bow. 
over is as bad astheevil. Eau-de Gotenne 
alcoholism is one of the worst forms of the 
disease, it evolves sleeplessness end de- 
lirium tremens of a less easily curable char. 
acter than the sleeplessness and delirium 
tremens that are brought about by over in 
dulgence in brandy or any ordinary spir- 
its, for yo 4 is it made of impure and 
immature aloobol, but also it contains ea- 
sential oils, which éven in amali quantities 
are poisonous, 





A LADY tells how she was recertly wait- 
ing in 4 carriage near an electric lamp, 
which bad just been lighted, while her 
friend went to a neighboring shop. In the 
dry road she presently saw a stir, and look. 
ing Over the wheels saw hopping in all di. 
rections across and around toads aiming tor 
the light, She got out and aimed for the 
lamp, oo, There wasaring of toade un- 
derneath it already, waiting for the fall of 
moths and the insects of night that drop 
from the life destroying flame. It wasa 
curious sight—tbose creatures squatted tn 
a circle, with upturned heads, waiting for 
the victims to drup into their mouths, 

ee 

Aw old man of our acquaintance says he 
was born at the wrong time. ‘When | was 
young,” he says, ‘‘young men were of 
no account; and now that I sm old, old 
men are of no account.”’ 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, do. 


Wemake GOULD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
4&c., trom all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable vrices. 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balis and Excursion pur- 
6, which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send illustra- 
mens of whatever kind you wish to see on aprliica- 
on 


H.G. OESTERILE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pe. 















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh {is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall 
ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VEN- 
TILATING wWi@ and ELASTIO BARD 
roUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentieomen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WI@6, INCHES. TOUPBES AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCH BS, 
head. No, 1. From forchead back 
No. & From forehead as far as bald. 
over the headto neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 8. From ear to ear fi 
over 





wp. 
No. 4. From war to ear the head, 
round the forehead 
They bave always ready for sale a splendid Btesk od 
Gents’ Wige, Toupe Laces’ wae Half igs, 
Prizettes, mr Cu etc., beautifully manufac- 
red, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
nion, Letters from any of the world will re 
osive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbanium Extrect tor 
the Hair. 


This pre tion has been manufactured and solid 
at Dollard'sfor the past fifty yea and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet n advertised, 
the demand for it kee steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s Regenerative Cream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbanium whens 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


Mrs, Kimondson Gorter writes to Mesers. Dollard 
&Co,, Ww send her a bottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal wl it as a dressing for the 
hair in England.- 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, @, *88. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


TO Mus, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., P’hita, 
Il have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and I do not 
know of any which equalsitase pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Ver fospestfelty, 
-KONARD Y ERS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, th District. 
NAVY VAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 
[have used ‘‘Dollard's Herbanitum estrast, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’' regularly for upwards of 
five peers with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was soy restored, and has beer 
kept by itin ite wonted thickness and strength. Ili 
is the Dest Wash | have ever used 
A. W. KUSHELL, U. 8. N. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-fiv: 
ears, ‘*Dollard's Herbanium,'' for removing dau 
druff and dressing wy hair, aleo tor the relief of ner 
vous headaches, | bave found ita delightful artic.: 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtue 
claimed forit, I would not be without it. 
JAMKS B, CHANDLER, 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail. 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING amp SHAVING 
LADIES' and CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
p'oyed 


OR NEN, ONLY! 


i] 

General and NERVOUS DEBILITY; 

Weakness of Body and Mind, Effects 
of Errorsor Excesses in Oldor Youn 
Kobust, Noble BAS HOOD folly Kestered. How to enlarge a 

Birengthea WEAK, UNDEVELOPED ORGANS & PARTS OF RODT, 

Absolutel gateiten, HONK TUKATHENT—Hewefte ta a day. 

4 from 60 hem. 





jade ne Fed vor Me apm hots we by 
riptive Book, explana an me secled ) free. 
Address BRIE MEDICAL CO., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


1 MONTIL. Agents Wanted. 90 beat sell 
tom articlesinthe world, Lsauple Free, 
Addrvss N. A. MAKSU, Detrout, Mich, 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tape, either ‘*in the head,’’ as it is cailed, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
van pley it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seem a planv or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum s tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,'’ for \ustance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as 
sistance of this GUIDA. THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. ‘Thus the player bas the full effect of the bassand treble ciets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords In accompaniments. It must be plainiy ander- 
stood that the Guide will not make ap accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind. What itcan do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
th« nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever baving opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a balf-note ora 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what heis shown by it do, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although It does not anc never Can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dlf- 
ferent charecter—th.s number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. Bo, afer a very Uttle prac- 
tice with the Gulue, it wi'l be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune tha. may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow w read the common sheet music. But it will teac! 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how Ww learn & number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, C’sand knowes 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye''—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able Ww do this, for thelr own and the amusementof others, and Ww such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TOU DO for them ALL WEBA Y. Iw cheapness and useful- 
ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give & person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every bome in the land basa plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play. With this Guide io the house everybody can make more or less 


good use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Poet 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book. containing the words ant masic for 18 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 


THE QUIDE 


Adurecee 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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A representation of the esgraving on our 
wrappers. —KADWAY & OO, NEW YORK. 


In from one totwenty minutes, never falle to re- 
Heve PAIN with one thorough application, Nw mat- 
ter bow violent or excruciating the pata the HKoeu- 
matic, Bed-HRidden, Infirm, Orippied, Nervoua, 
Neuralgic or or etreate’d with disease may suffer 


RADWAY'S READY KELIEF will aflord instant 
ease. 

RADWAY'S READY BELIEF tea cure for 
every pain, TFOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, 
MCTATICA, LUWNAGO, NEURAL UTA, 
BHEU MATICOM “WELLING ofthe JOINTS, 
BVRAINGS, BRUISES, PAINS tn the MACK, 
CHEST or LINKS. 

‘““Luever travel without your READY RELIEF, 
Itteawerand medicine for 8 sund-a attack of Bore 
Throat, and for Soraine and HBrutees it hae no 
equet * J. KB HUNT, Mahone Hay, Nowa Keoria 

‘You eantt crete toe mueh for vour HEADY 
RELIEF *' LEMUEL ©, MAUVIN, Free Union Va 

Filteen years ago sour medicines were Iptro- 
Avuced to me and Lhave never been sorry for it. The 
READY RELIEF bee saved me many aches and 
pains ’’ ALBERT FRANK, Casevitic Mien 

“My wife uasiound your KRHADY KELIEF to be 
the best ‘hing and cheapest fur Neurai.ia Moe also 
keeps our chitdren tin splendid health by the use of 
yourpilis*’ EDWAKI SWAKUMK, Fort Qu'Ap- 
pelle, Assinivuola, NW. Pr. 

‘We are never without vour medicines te onr 








home, Have used them for H years *' Mre BAKA 
J. JAMES Ashiend, Ky. 

*“ thant God aad you for your READY RELIEF 
and PILLS, which have cured we compre ely of 
influengs.’* W, THISTLE, Lowestol, Suffolk, 
Kogiacd, 





Summer Complaints, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
UHULEKRA MUKBUS, 


Itwillinafew minutes, when taken according to 
directious, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stowach, 
Heartburn, Niusea, Vomiticw, Nervousness Sieep- 
leseness, Cholera Morvus, Sick Headeche, Suumer 
Completot, Diarrbass, Desentery, Colle, Wind tu 
the Bowels and all invernal pains, 








Malaria in Its Various Forms. 
FKVEKBR AND AGUE; 


Radway’ Ready Relief. 


Not only cures the patient selaed with malaria, but 
if people exposed wilt will every morning on get- 
ting out of bed taketwenty or thirty drope of the 
REAUY RELIEF in a glass Of water aod drink aod 
vata cracker, they will recepe attacks 


There ts note remedial agen! in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and a}! other malerioua, hi lous 
and ower fevers (aided by KHADWAY 8 ILLS), #0 


quickly as KAUDWAY'S KEADY KeLikr, 


FIFTY CENTS PER BOTILE 
BULD BY DRUGUISIS. 


RAUWAYS 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfect Pargatives, Soothing Aperitenis, 
Act Witheut Pain, Always Heliabic 
and Nateralin Their Operation. 
Perfectly tasteless, elewantiy coated with aweret 





aum, vurae, reguiate. purify, cleanse, and strength- 
en. Hadeway's Pills forthe cure of all dleorderaof 
the Biomech, Liver, Bowela, Kidneys, Mander, 
Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation. Cr ative- 
nese, Indigestion, Wyspepela, Biliivusness, Fever, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Plies, and all ue 
rangements of the Internal Viecera. Purely veweta- 
bie, containing no mercury, miuerfais, of deiele | 
oue drugs. 

B@” Obveerve the following symptomea resuiting 
from Cieeases Of the digestive organs 

Constipation, Inward Miles, Fulcess of Bloodin the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust for Food, Fulnessol Weight io the Stoma! 
sour Eructations, Sinking of Fiuttering in the Pit 
of (be S'omach, Swimulag of the Head, Hurled or 
Li @icult Breathing, BPiuttering at the Heart Chotlog 
or Bufoeating Sensations when in @ lylow posture, 
Dbots or Webs before the ale Fever or Ubu Pain 
in the ttead, lbefictency of VPerepiratior Ye w- 
nees Of the Bkin aud Byes, Vaio io the Sloe, Dreaet 
Limbe, and sudden Fiushes of Heat, Burntog of the 
F iceh. 

A few duses of KAUWAY'S PILLS w free the 
system of all there ve-named disorder 


PMICK, 26 CENTS PEM BOX 


4end stamp for ;oetave to KAUWAY &@& ) New 
THE PUBLIC. 
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atest Fashion ’hases. 

The extreme simplicity of akirla com- 
mences to be verytrying to all but the 
finely formed, The young manage to come 
out of the ordeal remarkebly wel!, but 
ladies of forty and upwards are hardly as 
happy, onless they retain an anusaal siim- 
ness, The ekirt |» rendered yet more aif. 
ficult to wear by the introduction of circu- 
lar trimmings—bande of trimmings form- 
ing rings roand the skirt. This le fatal to 
s.) bul the very tall, who desire to lessen # 
\it:le of thelr apparent height. Passemen- 
terie la arranged in hor'g ntal lines, also 
lace or banda of ribbon, 

Another item of wearlog apparel, only 
sultable for thoes formed w perfection, is 
the corsage fronteut on the bias, totally 
without s@ama, The seams under the arins, 
on the shoulders, and light gauging below 
the waist give the shape, toe material 
mretching, where required to mold the 
buat, like a glove, The corsage fastens 
under (thé arine and on the left shoulder, 
With tuis corsag: (totally trimmed )is worn 
at yitekirt with ebort train, also out on 
the crose and untrimnmed, 

A great many belle are worn, ospecially 
belts of metal ribbons. At weddings and 
as reception dresses vul ve. roucs are worn, 
nade perfectly ight and plain, the sole or- 
nement a band of metal braid round the 
waist. This is more curious than graceful 
Toe Ugut dress is more elegant of princess 
eutor with basque corsage. 

With the piaiu dress, the thiok ruche at 
the edge of cours pays a great part. It is 
however, reserved principally for silk 
dreaser,and is iteelf made of slik or velvet 
Very beautiful tigut dresses are being made 
of peau de-sole and similiar silks, trimmed 
with ruche at the edge. The front of the 
skirt is ausulutely plain, with only a eligbt 
fulness at the waist, where the immaterial is 
seoured into @ band. Ail figures cannot 
support such a simplicity, and it Is there- 
fore perunias bie to introduce a little drap 
ery, \o Dreak the severe lines, by crossing 
the front breadibe alightly pleated aad 
draped, and by allowing extra jength for a 
few blouse pieatea The sxirt Hite over the 
hips like a glove, and falls in deep pleats 
atthe back. The pleate are not now ar- 
rauged in deep fluted folds, butare more 
like fan ploate turned underneath, In a 
word, every imeane is taken to give a toll- 
otte (he Maitest aspect possible, 

Therefore great attention bas to be paid 
to the pettiovat, so that it may not spoil the 
offect the couturiere is at such pains to #6 
cure, They cling to the body and legs, all 
suporfuous fulness being drawn to the 
back and pleated as flatly as possible, 
Many are crenelated atthe edge, beneath 
toe crenslatione being sewn an accordion 
flounce of black or white lace. 

The fashion of making the sleeves of the 
material used as the trimming of the toil- 
ette is dying out. Inall the best assem- 
Diles ladies now wear sleeves of (he corsage 
material, Happily the Gret style never 
bad a long duration, though it is oonastant 
ly cropping up. itespolle the figure, gives 
an appearance of narrow shboniders and 
weak chest, and emphasizes where the 
sleeve encroacoes On the corsage, 

Pelerines and small wraps display much 
eoquetterie, They are worn at weddings 
and for visiting, and are removed inthe 
church or in the hoaae, to be put on again 
when leaving. Greatingenuity and taste 
has been expended upon them. One ex- 
qalsite exa:nuple is composed of white os- 
trich feathers, (he feathers arranged, tip 
downwards, in four rows, simulating a 
triple pelerine and revere collar. In front 
jag asort of tall or Jabot, made of feathers, 
hanging some inches below the pelerine. 
It iw (led with a white bow of moire, 

Young girlie of fifteen or sixteen, are 
most appropriately dressed in embroider- 
ed white lawn or mull gowns, made in 
siinple atyles, usually with eskirtof bem 
stitosed or eubroidered founcing, and a 
plain waist witb sbort Figaro jacket of em 
broidery, and completed by a wide sash 
of moire surah, or of deeply tringed gros. 
grain ribbon. 

A gown of lodie mull bese full tucked 
skirt, and above the tucks a band of feath. 
eratitching, which also extends up the 
sides of the front to the waist line. A nar- 
row apron is made of accordian plaiting, 
finished with a shirred ruffle at tbe hem, 
The edges of these fronts are finished with 
wide bands of the material. 

The waist has a plaited yoke, ie plain at 
the sides, and laid in folds from the yoke 
tothe belt. The sleeves arein plaite and 
Hoishbed with plaited rufilss, and bande set 
on in pointe; similar pointing Mnishes the 
eige of the yoke; the collar is of plaiting 

Wide sash of surab 

Another io One veiling is an ascoordian 

alte with gaiioon just above the hem: the 
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galioon i# plaited in with the skirt, The 
waist is made of similar pilaitings, with a 
vest of cross folds of the material, Very 
full sleeves pisited in on the outside of the 
arm. UOoller and cufis edged with narrow 
embroidery. 

A very bandaome gown of surah baa a 
straight ekirt with very narrow tucks, and 
band of galloon atthe bem. Pointed yoke 
witht bal! loose body, Gnished with galloon 
the body so arranged as to have the efiect 
of a guimpe, 

Straigot collar of galloon; sleeves in 
very full puffle at the shoulders, with 
bands of galloon below the puffs, and per- 
fectly plain below, with buttonsin the tn- 
nerseamns. Very wide belt of the material 
with space through which a wide sasb of #u- 
rah is passed, 

The materials used in tbe making of oon- 
firmation gowns are avout the seme as 
those of comnmencement dresses, but rath- 
6r plainer in the make up. 

A lovely confirmation gown of crepe de 
chine and embroidery had « plain full 
skirt with tucks above the hew; watet in 
very narrow plaite, with bands of embroia- 
éry from shoulders to waist line. Shorter 
bands outline the yoke, full sleevea, with 
atraightcufis finished with embroldery, 
cap and veil of mull. 

Another of India mull had a straight 
akirt with tacks. Walst with plaited yoke 
and full gathered body; full sleeves; collar 
and cuffs finisbed with feather stitening or 
vory narrow guimpe; pocket of silk at the 
wide; cap and veil of mull. 

An exquisite confirmation gown of surah 
had a pisin straight ekirt with deep bem; 
aquare yoke, with the body portion of waist 
shirred into the yoke and a belt; straight 
oollar, very full sleeves with shirred caps, 
Cap of surab and veil of tulle, 

Navy biue or brown fianneil in short 
piaited skiriaand plain blousea are the 
the thing for camping out in the woods, 

Tuscan yellow straw passementerie bands 
trim some of the silk and etamine toilets 
from Parisian work rooma, 

OCrownless bate bhavethbe trimmings ar- 
ranged to cover the crown sufficiently to 
conceal the top of the head, 

Ametbyast and pink roses look weil when 
artistically combined, although a parody 
apon nature. 

An odd ear-ring, old-fashioned brooch or 
jewelled button is often set in the topof a 
acnelling bottle. 

Toques of straw braid sewed on a frame 
are more stylish than those of solid 
straw. = 

Patin back velvet ribbon is a rage for 
large rosettes called obou. 

Frosted surabs are in fancy plaid, with a 
sheen-like frosting over them. 

A biack sorab coat for a gir! of of 4 yeas 
is feather stitched with yeliow, 

Straw lace is fragile aud oostly, but strik- 
ing on biack silk costumes. 

Wash surabs in gingham efiects are for 
blouses and children’s suite, 

Castor shades of gloves are worn with 
the fasbiouable striped cheviot. 

W bite crepe parssols bave a vandyke of 
gold braid on each gore. 

Lace, tinsel and silk muslin butterfiles 
appear everywhere. 

Soft caps are worn On 66a voyages instead 
of toques, 

Thoin taffeta silk ts used for lining nice 
dresses. 

Stiver galioon is much used on gray bon- 
nets, 





Odds and Ends, 
ON VARIOUS 8U BJ BOTS, 

Anchovy Toast.,—Mix the hard botled 
yelks of two eggs with sufficient anchovy 
paste to color and flavor tbem; rub it all 
through a sieve on to hot buttered toast and 
serve, 

Chestnuts with Chocolate.—Melt a cake 
of the beat French chocolate in a #aucepan 
With a litle waver; beat up the white of 
three egg with the mixture, and add one 
pound of cbheatnuta boiled and pulped. 
Mix well together, and when cold sbape 
Into bonbous; bake lightly and serve. 

Fried Celery —Cut the white pieces of 
celery into lengths about four incbes long; 
dust them with saltand pepper; dip them 
in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs, and 
fry quickly in smoking botfat. Drain on 
paper and serve very hot. Tus is especi- 
lally nice served with bolied fowl oer tur- 
Bev. 

little Figs in Blankets —Drain some 
Oysters and season them with salt and pep- 
per; cut some fat bacon into thin slices and 
Wrap 6n oyster in each silos, fastening it 
witha wooden skewer, The frying pan 
must be heated well before the ‘‘little 
pig®” are put in, and they most be cooked 
‘Ong enough for the bacon to crisp 
Immediately <¢ Wast Sut int ema 
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Wild Ducks.—Draw and clean the ducks, 
wasb in salted water, wipe dry, and piace 
a slice of lemon inside, and let it remain 
for an bouror two; then remove it, apd 
sprinkle salt and pepper inside; add one 
small onion and some prepared dressing. 
How them up and skewer the legs and 
wings in place, dredge the outs e with 
salt, poppir, anc flour; roast in # quick 
oven twenty minutes if liked rare, and for- 
ty if preferred we!! done. Piace on a warm 
platter, squeese orange juice over them, 
and garnish with parsley. 

To Fill Oranges with Jelly —Cat aemaill 
round piece of tne skin from the stem end 
of the orange, then with the finger loosen 
the pulp from the skin, and gradually 
work the finger between the skin and the 
pulp votil tt is entirely loosened. Now 
draw the pulp out through the opening 
without breaking the skin. Throw the 
skin into cold water until wanted. Have 
ready en orange or wine jelly, drain the 
orange skins, fill them with the jelly and 
put away to cool, Wher cool, cut them 
into balves and then into quarters, and ar- 
range them on a disb. 

Fillets of Plaice Fried,--Split the fish, 
remove the back bone, trim off the fins, so 
as to have two pieces perfectly free from 
bones; cut out as many fillets from each 
plece as can be catof a uniform size remove 
the black @kin frou: eacb, and layinve fil- 
leta in a marinade made witb equal quan- 
tities of off and vinegar, seasoned with 
slices of onion, and a few cloves, whole 
pepper, plenty of salt, and some sprigs of 
parsiey. Let them remain in this for three 
or four bourse, then dip them in beaten up 
egg and ce:efuliy bread crumbtbem. Let 
then rest for au bour, sod fry a golden 
color in plenty of boiling lara; or they may 
be fried inoll, Drainthem well in front 
ofthe fire, and serve with fried parsley 
and cut lewon, 


Mould of Mince Meat, --The remains of 
any c)ld meat, f:! or vane may be nsed 
forthis dish, Put t geiucr ina bowl one 
pound of minoed meat of any sort, an on- 
ion chopped fine, a tabiéspoonfal of fine 
breadcruinbs, a teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, a teacupful of 
strong gravy. Stirailtbe ingredients to- 
gether till they are thoroughly mixed, and 
let toew stand halfan hour, Rub a deep 
bowl with buiter, and press the mixture 
weil invo it; cover it wit a piato, and bake 
itin a moderate oven for an hour. Turn 
it out caréfally and serve it with any sauce 
that is liked. If madeof mutton or any 
game, red currant jeliey shouid be sent to 
table with it, 


Coffee Cream,—Take a pint and a baif of 
milk, boil itven minutes, thea throw into 
ittbree ounces of fresbiy-roasted whole 
cote; cover it well, and keep it bot for an 
hour, when it should have the flavor of 
the coffee. sat wellthe yelks o!f six eggs 
witb threo ounces of suyar, élrain tus wilk 
to them, butter a mould weli, pour in the 
mixture, stand the mould In a xaucepaen ‘of 
bot water, stir the crea:m till it tnickens— 
the water must be kept boiling, or it will 
not thicken—tbhen stand the mould in oold 
water. Sorve when cold turned out, 


Irish Slew.—Take sbouttwo and «a half 
pounds of the acrag end of aneck of mut- 
ton, cat the meat into neat pieces, and pat 
it into a stewpan with a littie dripping, sea- 
son the meat with pepper and salt, and 
then add six or elgat onions cut in sma!) 
pieces. Fry the meat and oniong for a 
quarter of an hour, taking oare they do nt 
become discolored; then adda very little 
flour, and cover with cold water or stock, 
and iet the meataimmer gently tor from 
one and @balltotwobours, After it has 
cooked, say, an hour, the potatoes should 
ve added. Some persons like them sliced, 
and others like them adiei whois; bat 
thatis a matter of taste. To make tue dish 
look really nice, the potawes should be 
trimmed and cut all the same size in olive 
shapes, Tne potatoes will take about haif 
an bour to ook, If trimmed In olive shape 
about three dozen would be the number to 
add to the above quantity of meat. Alithe 
grease should be skimmed off the top of 
the stew before it is properly servei, and 
the meat should be arranged in a pile in 
in the centre of the diab, and the potatoes 
and onions placed around it, and the gravy 
poured round aswell, Ifa little very ftine- 
ly-chopped parsley is sprinkled over the 
potatoes, Itadds tothe appearance of the 
dieh. 

Barley Scones,—Take a sufficient quan. 
tity of barley meal, add a little salt, and 
mix witb as wuchb hot milk as will make a 
thick paste; roll out thin aod cut into three 
cornered pieces, Bakein a quick oven. 
They shoaid be split and buttered and eat. 
sfory —<——— © —— 
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Confidential (Correspondents, 





Erte#eLt.—St. Valen'ine was a privet of 
Rome, where be was martyred in the third centary, 


CLOTHING —Write with a solution of 
muriate of cobalt, and the writtug, when dry, wilj 
not he perceptible, but it held towards the Gre it will 
then gradually become visible, 


SHANDON BreLis.—Horne are poiisied 
with whiting and the ashesof burnt willow wood, 
To get a gooa surface on the skull of your antiers you 
should file it and then scrape it, 


LoraL —Goaorge 1,’6 motber was King 
James’ (son of Mary Queen of Scots) grand-daughter, 
Itis on this connection with the Stuart family that 
the title ofthe House of Hanoverto the English 
crown reste. 


Moses.—If yoa are walking with a male 
friend, and be pasees a lady of bis acquaintance, you 
certainly ought to raise your hat slightly, although 
you don’t know her, But if you met her alone after. 
wards, you would have no right to raise your hat te 
her, unless you had meanwhile been introduced to 
ber. 


Anxious —l1. If a gentleman and two 
ladies are walking along on the footpath, should the 
man walkon the outside? 2. Ifa gentioman and 
lady are walking together and come to @ very narrow 
place, should the former fall a litue behind? 1, Asa 
ruie in such cases the gentieman should take tbe out- 
side. 2 Yes. 


INQUIRER. —The saying, “lt was neither 
rhyme nor reason, originated with Sir Thomas More, 
who advisedan author, who had sent him bis manu- 
scriptto read, ‘to put itin rhyme,** This being 
done, Sir Thomas said, ‘*Yea, marry, for now is 
somewhat, for now it is rhyme; before It was neither 
rhyme vor reason.’’ 


Don QuIxoTge —As to the meaning of 
the foliowing Spaniob titles, a ‘*Hidalgo’’ isa no- 
bleman of the lowest class, asa kuight is elsewhere; 
‘*Ponu’’ was formerly bestowed on noblemen and 
gentieman only, butts now common to all classes; 
anda‘ ‘“irandee’’ isa nobleman of the first class, as 
& Marquis ora duke, 


AGaBUS —Try turpentine or benzine for 
the removal of the oll stain; if you use the latter, rub 
lightly and in a circular direction, wetting the outer 
edge first to prevent the mark spreading. Itis not 
cert iu that anything you use will succeed; it de- 
pends upon the nature of the ‘*proofing’’ material. 
After treatment, €xpose the garment to [reeb air for 
several hours, 

DELPHINE - The origin of “I have a bone 
to pick withyou’’ comes from Sicily, There, when 
an unpleasant subject was lo be discussed, a fow) 
was first eaten, and, while the bones were picacd, 
the matter was argued, At the marriage banquets 
of the poor, the bride’s father banded the bride- 
groom a bone after the meal was over, saying, ‘Pick 
this bone, for you oave taken In hand a much harder 
tagk.*’ 


P. T. R—1. Asa general rule the color 
of the skin decides the character of the complexion. 
Ifa person haea fair skin, the color of the hair bas 
no bing to do with deciding it. If the complexton is 
jalr bey wre iight; if dark they are dark ‘‘com- 
plected,’? 2, The laws ofevery State differ in mat- 
ters of property amd adopted cbiltren, The only 
safe way is to consult alawycr, 3. You bad best see 
a doctor, 


LILy.—' Styea’’ of the eyelids are indica- 
tions ofadebilitated constitation, When once the 
iid beglusto swell, warm fomentations should be 
used tll the bead appears, which should be pricked 
witha needie or the point ofa fine lancet. Quinine 
and iron, or, instead of medicine, a very liberal diet, 
should be employed to restore the state of the sys- 
tem. If the discharge of matter be profuse, poultices 
must be employed 


Hovusewirk —fo clean alabaster, soap 
well and wash with bot water. Ifstained, apply ful- 
ler’s¢arth, pipe clay, or whiting, for three or four 
bours, and then wasb off. If very dirty and stained, 
first wash with aquafortis diluted with water. Or 
take ground pumice stone of the finest quality, end 
mix itup with verjuice. Let stand for two hours; 
then dip a sponge in the mixture and rub the alabas- 
ter with it Wash witha linen cloth and fresh water, 
and dry with aciean linen rags. Any kind of marble 
may be cleaned in the same wey. 


AFRIOA R.—At present the Congo Free 
Stateis the centre of interest, whence Mr, Stanley 
started 1887 for the reitefof Emin, Mr. Selous bas been 
pursuing bis travels to the south of the Zsmbeal;near 
Lake Nyascaa body of Europeans are carrying on 
their civiliztog mission under the greatest of difficul- 
tles; the Germans have sent out exploring-parves io 
their new colonies of Togoland and the Cameroons, 
andio East Africa Britons and Germans are both 
wideniog their spheres of operations; while the 
French are gradually exploring the Interior Detween 
the coast of Senegal and the upper waters of the 
Niger, and aleo extending their Knowledge of what 
is now called the French Congo, 


B. X.—This correspondent wishes to 
know the language of rings. He would like to vistt 
acertain young lady, but bis timidity makes bim 
hesitate. One day she smilingly displayed to hime 
caweo ring on her third finger, ‘*Did she mean by 
this to give me encouragement or the opposite?’’ be 
askes'—The language of rings is this according W 
Madame de ia Tour:—A ring worn on the forefiuger 
says, ‘‘lam not engaged, but willing to marry;'’ 
worn onthe long finger, it indicates a conceited, 
silly person: on tbe third or marriage Anger, it 
means love and aflection; on the little finger it says, 
“I wants friend, butno lover. ’ Astothe young 
lady showing you ber ring, sbe may bave meant 
nothing by sich an act but an innocent bit of coque- 
try. 

MakRY R.—We oan easily see that your 
education has not been very well cared for, and we 
think youare rightin desiriugtoread widely. A 
keneral course of reading we should never prescribe; 
we like to name particular books for individuals. 
Your work has been very elementary, and you msy 
Siart with the simplestof books, Fiction will be 
your malostay, for you cannot possibly do any sr 
lous study ina sick-room; and, moreover, serious 
study is precisely what you do not need, If you reac 
attentively, you will gradually get over the fauit of 
vad spelling which ai present besets you. Never 





mind tex(-»ooks; amuse yourself, and you need not 
very & b care for anything furtber. When we see 
that a «iri can do herseif good by bard study, we do 

f mmend it; bute sick nurse wi 
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